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PHYSIOGNOMY OF STATESMEN,* 


A STATESMAN requires a large brain, 
well supported by a healthy body. He 
should be well developed in the intellect, 
to enable him to take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of public questions, and 
to suggest such measures as may be 
necessary for the improvement of the 
people and the development of the coun- 
try. He should also have a high moral 
brain, in order to work for the public 
good instead of for selfish ends, A 
mere pettifogger who quibbles and quar- 
rels is one thing, a broad and compre- 
hensive intellect without an active sense 
of justice is quite another, but both are 
unfitted for statesmanship. It requires a 
well-balanced mind to draw nice distine- 











tions, to come to correct conclusions, and 
to see that justice is done by nations and 
by individuals, Without an active sense 


* CHARLES Maurice De TALLEYRAND PERtGorD, “ the 
prince of diplomatists,” was born in Paris, France, 
January 13, 1754; died there May 20, 1838. 

Prince Ciemens, W. N. L. Metrernicnu, the most 
eminent of Austrian statesmen, was born in Coblentz, 
May 15, 1773; died in Vienna, June 11, 1859. He con- 
trolled the movements of the allied powers in their op- 
position to Napoleon I. 

De Wirt CiinTOoN, one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican statesmen and the institutor of the Erie Canal, was 
born at Little Britain, Orange County, N. Y., March 2, 
1769; died in Albany, Feb. 11, 1828. 

Sir Ropert Peer, an English minister of the first 
eminence and foremost in inaugurating the “ free-trade” 
policy, was born in Lancashire, February 5, 1788; died 
in London, July 2, 1850. 

Count CAMILLO pi Cavour, a distinguished diplo- 





| of justice and an appeal to the law of 


God there will be no perfect agreement ; 
and we affirm that he who has the highest 


matist of Sardinia, late President of the Council, was born 
in Turin, July 14, 1809; died in Turin, June 6, 1861. 

Tuomas JeFrrerson, third President of the United 
States, a distinguished political author and the writer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born at Shadwell, 
Virginia, April 2, 1743; died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. 

DANIEL WessTeER, distinguished among the first of 
orators and statesmen, was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782; died at Marshfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 24, 1852. 

DanteEt O'ConNELL, celebrated as an Irish politician 
and reformer, was born in the County of Kerry, Ireland, 
August 6, 177%; died in Genoa, May 15, 1547. 

Lorp Joun Russet, prime minister, and a vigorous 
promoter of reform measures in the British Parliament, 
was born in London, August 19, 1792. He is also a vo- 
luminous author. 
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moral sense with a fair intellect will make 
the Unfortunately, both 
in monarchies and in republics, selfish 
ambition has too much to do with the 
selection of men to fill positions which re- 
quire statesmen, and there is not a suffi- 
cient regard for that truthfulness and 
that consideration for the welfare of 
others which should animate these ser- 
vants of the state. 

Metternich was a man of consummate 
intellect and great ambition and force. 
His clearness, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
ecutiveness placed him at the head of 
European affairs. The leader even of 
crowned heads, he had all the blandness 
of the Frenchman and all the dignity 
of the Austrian, with an intellect equal 
to the best in any nation, He had a 
handsome face, a splendid forehead, a 
full and expressive eye, a well-formed 
nose, a beautiful mouth, and a perfect 
chin. It is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cal face and head in the group. 


best statesman. 


Talleyrand had a strong body, a large 
brain, especially heavy in the base, with 
large perceptive faculties. He was also 
well developed in Secretiveness, but not 
so largely in Cautiousness. He had not 
so broad and so comprehensive a mind 
as some other statesmen, but he was 
nevertheless a power in diplomacy. 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Firmness were among his 
largest organs. 

De Witt Clinton well deserves a place 
in the group. He was less distinguished, 
however, for his legal acquirements and 
acumen than for his great constructive 
ability. He was a projector in its largest 
and most comprehensive sense. His head 
was broad through Constructiveness, high 
in the center and in the crown, as well 
as full in His temperament 
was vital-motive and mental, the vital 
predominating, and it was through his 
appetite that he gave way to his pro- 
pensities and became dissipated. But 
nature dealt liberally with him in giving 
him a body rarely equaled in strength 
and powers of endurance. 

Peel looks the conspicuous character 
he was. That is a bold and noble front, 
with all the marks of independence and 
love of liberty indelibly impressed upon 


the base. 


it. Observe the height and length of 


his head, He was perhaps one of the 


A\ finest specimens of the Anglo-Saxoy race. 
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Webster had a large brain and a 
large body. The temperament was vital- 
mental, or lymphatic and nervous com- 
bined, with something of the bilious. 
He had dark-brown hair, with eyes almost 
black, a strong frame, and a capacious 
chest. Intellectually, he was highly 
gifted, and he had the best education 
the country could afford, with all the 
opportunities to call forth his best gifts. 
He rose to a prominent position as an 
American statesman, but he did not reach 
the top round in the ladder of promotion. 
It is not improper to state that Mr. 
Webster, though called “the godlike,” 
lacked the chief element to make him so, 
viz., the spiritual nature—the devotional 
disposition, He was not morally that 
model of excellence which his grand in- 
tellect and splendid opportunities should 
have made him. He did not live above 
his appetite and other propensities. His 
associations and the customs of the times 
may have had something to do with the 
letting down of that character which 
many denominated “ godlike.” With all 
his faults, he will ever stand conspicuous, 
especially as an orator and debater, on 
the pages of American history. 

Jefferson had an elevated brain, a con- 
gpicuous face, and a well-formed body. 
There was Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, Hope, supported by’ strong 
propelling powers and warm, social feel- 
ings. He was acute, discriminating, and 
clear-headed, and will ever be remem- 
bered as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. His hair was reddish, 
his eyes hazel, and his skin fresh and rosy. 

Cavour was, doubtless, one of the 
ablest men of his time. Intellectually, he 
may be said to have had no superior. 
Morally, we can not say so much, for he 
was notoriously fond of games of chance; 
but as a statesman he was enabled to 
discriminate, to comprehend, and to de- 
cide on questions which puzzled most 
men, nor were his decisions often re- 
versed or disregarded. His was a calm, 
cool, deliberate, and well-balanced mind, 
full in the intellect, full in Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, and high in Firmness 
and Self-Esteem. 

Daniel O’Connell was the intellectual 
giant of Ireland, the Webster of his 
country, with a brain of immense dimen- 
sions, and a body corresponding. He 
had an ardent and “ feelingful” disposi- 
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tion and a massive intellect—a mind of 
immense caliber. When he spoke, his 
words went booming through the nations, 
and everywhere aroused the minds of 
men. Daniel O’Connell was heard the 
world over, and yet he was not the finest 
type of his nation. There were none 
built on a larger plan, nor more compre- 
hensive in intellect, but there were those 
of finer qualities, more beautiful in face 
and form, and more perfect in organiza 
tion. We may here state that in all our 
travels we have never met more beautiful 
heads and faces than among the cultivated 
Irish; as fine skins, fine silky hair, and 
the most symmetrical and exquisitely 
chiseled countenances are to be met with 
in Ireland as can be seen anywhere among 
mankind. 

Earl Russell has a fairly-shaped head. 
Ilis intellect is imaginative, and even 
poetical. His scholarship, perseverance, 
and generally good judgment, and his 
circumspect life have attained for him 
one of the foremost positions among 
modern statesmen. But we think Pal- 
merston was better entitled to the place 
we have given to Russell, as he was in 
every way the greater man. Palmer- 
ston “ was the power behind the throne,” 
and had the direction more than any other 
man of the affairs of his nation. Earl 
Russell is less stable but more wily, and 
yet not so sagacious as others we might 
name—From New Physiognomy. 

ae oe 

Tur Minp or Parents Arrectine OrrsPrine.— 
A correspondent desires our opinion on the fol- 
lowing 

Singular Cuse.—One of our exchanges says there 
is a young man in a town in Vermont who can 
not speak to his father. Previous to his birth, 
some difference arose between his mother and her 
husband, and for a considerable time she refused 
tospeak tohim. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed—the child was born, and in due time began 
to talk—but when sitting with bis father was in- 
variably silent. It continued so till it was five 
years old, when the father, after having exhausted 
his powers of persuasion, threatened it with 
punishment for its stubborness. When the pun- 
ishment was inflicted it elicited a but sighs 
and groans, which told but too plainly that the 
little sufferer was vainly endeavoring to speak. 
All who were present united in this opinion, that 
it was impossible for the child to speak to his father 
--and time proved their opinion to be correct. 
At a maturer age its efforts to converse with its 
parent could only produce the most bitter sighs 
and groans. 

[We should require this statement to be con- 
firmed by reliable witnesses before accepting it 
for truth. That the mental condition of the pa- 
rent affects the disposition of offspring is quite 
certain ; but the above is probably an exaggerat- 
ed statement. ] 
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BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


Tus book was not completed in May, 1862, 
when its author died. As it stands, it is not a 
History of Civilization in England at all, It is 
only two volumes of preliminary dissertations 
for it. The first volume discusses the basis, 
philosophy, and methods of history. The second 
applies the principles of the first to the history of 
Spain and to that of Scotland. A third was to do 
the same for the histories of Germany and of the 
United States. After that only was the real 
theme to be reached. An account of the work 
must therefore be mainly an elucidation of its au- 
thor’s doctrines and modes of thought and state- 
ment. 

First, Mr. Buckle, if not an atheist, was a 
deist. He avoids saying so in plain terms, and 
avoids expressly denying the authority of a Di- 
vine Being and the existence of a divine law. 
But his whole work directly implies the rejection 
of a personal God, an Almighty Ruler, a divine 
revelation, a divine law; it rejects any law 
higher than natural forces. 

This, of course, implies the rejection of all re- 
ligion ; and accordingly Mr. Buckle everywhere 
uses the terms “religion” and “superstition” a3 
synonymous, though he nowhere says frankly 
that they are so. 

The responsibility of man for his actions is 
more openly and very broadly denied. There 
is no free-will, no power of choice, no control 
over motives, Mr. Buckle says. In his own 
words: ‘The moral actions of men are the 
product, not of their volition, but of their ante- 
cedents” (i., 22). Mr. Buckle is very thorough 
in this doctrine, so that he carries it into social 
practice as well as abstract ethics. Tle says, for 
instance, that marriage in England has no “ con- 
nection with personal feelings,” but “is not only 
swayed, but is completely controlled by the 
price of food and by the rate of wages. 

Mr. Buckle says, consistently with these doc- 
trines, that the facts of history—all of them—are 
the result of either the operation of the mind on 
the phenomena of nature, or of the phenomena of 
nature upon the mind. Therefore history con- 
sists in traciug and stating these two sorts of op- 
erations (i., 15). But this statement must be 
modified by Mr. Buckle’s denial of free-will; so 
that in fact the operations of the mind on phe- 
nomena are only an indirect prolongation of the 
operations of phenomena on the mind. In other 
words, the laws and operations of nature are the 
chief ivfluence ; not the mind, nor man. Man is 
an effect rather than a cause—an instrument rather 
than a force. 

After this discussion of metaphysical doctrines 
—free-will, moral agency, necessitarianism—an 
important position is taken, and in a very char- 
acteristic way. It is this: The physical agents 
by which the human race has been most power- 
fully influenced are four, namely, climate, food, 
soil, and the general aspects of nature. Of these, 
the first three have “originated the most im- 
portant consequences in regard to the general 
organization of society,” and have “ caused many 
of those large and conspicuous differences be- 


a 








tween nations, which are often ascribed to some 
fundamental difference in the various races” (i, 
29). The “aspects of nature” (by which is meant 
the landscape and its changes) have the office of 
exciting the imagination and producing supersti- 
tion, and have tins “ caused corresponding varie- 
ties in the popular character, and have imparted 
to the national religion peculiarities which, under 
certain circumstances, it is impossible to efface.” 

Outside of Europe, climate, food, and soil have 
caused wealth to be so distributed as to make so- 
ciety a despotism, and the aspects of nature have 
been so terrible that they frighten men, repress 
the reason, stimulate and govern the imagina- 
tion, and thus keep back knowledge and pro- 
mote superstition. 

In Europe, however, man has predominated 
over nature. Climate, food, and soil have been 
such as to cause a fairer distribution of wealth ; 
while the aspects of nature have been so feeble 
and mild that the imagination has been quiet and 
reason has controlled the mind. 

In Europe, further, the advance of civilization 
has depended wholly on the advance in knowl- 
edge of physical laws and of their applications. 
Civilization has not been helped nor advanced by 
religion, nor by morality, nor by literature, nor 
by government. These, he says, are not causes 
of civilization, but effects of it. Literature isa 
result, not an influence; it is “ the form in 
which the knowledge of a country is registered” 
(i., 198). Religion and morals are naturally 
less susceptible of improvement than science, 
and therefore can not do so much to promote im- 
provement. A government is the better accord- 
ing as there is the less of it, and its chief effect 
thus far has been to act as a “ protective” agen- 


“ey; that is, to enact laws intended to watch over 


society, and therefore mostly harmful. 

We, however, quote Mr. Buckle’s own sum- 
mary of his first volume from the beginning of his 
second. Itis as follows: 

* “Tn the preceding volume I have endeavored 
to establish four leading propositions, which, ac- 
cording to my view, are to be deemed the basis 
of the history of civilization. They are, Ist. 
That the progress of mankind depends on the 
success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a 
knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of 
skepticism must arise, which, at first aiding the 
investigation, is afterward aided by it. [*‘ Skep- 
ticism,” Mr. Buckle says, means “hardness of 
belief ;” “the application of the rules of reason- 
ing and the laws of evidence ;” so that, e. g., 
‘in religion the skeptic steers a middle course 
between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both 
extremes because he sees that both are incapable 
of proof”—i., 258; note.] 8d. That the discov- 
eries thus made increase the influence of intel- 
lectual truths, and diminish, relatively, not abso- 
lutely, the influence of moral truths ; moral truths 
being more stationary than intellectual truths, 
and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the 
great enemy of civilization, is the protective 
spirit; by which I mean the notion that society 
can not prosper unless the affairs of life are 
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watched over and protected at nearly every turn 
by the state and the Church ; the state teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teach- 
ing them what they are to believe.” 

The remainder of his book, Mr. Buckle says, 
is: 1st, an inductive defense of these positions, 
consisting of a collection of scientific and histor- 
ical facts which prove them ; and 2d, a deductive 
defense, which applies these positions to the 
history of nations, and shows how well they ex- 
plain that history. 

Mr. Buckle’s second volume did not appear 
until five years after the first, and in it he does 
not profess to add anything to his inductive de- 
fense, but claims to do so by the deductive one, 
that is, by applying his principles to the history 
of Spain and Scotland. We can not examine 
this application, but add a few observations 
upon some of his principles, rules, conclusions, 
and assertions. 


Take for instance Mr. Buckle’s statement of 
the natural conditions which have governed hu- 
man socicty, viz., that they are four, and no 
more—food, climate, soil, and the aspects of na- 
ture. This assertion belongs to a class of asser- 
tions which may be called ‘exhaustive assump- 
tions,” and which are framed on this model: 
“ All things are either so, or so. Hence it fol- 
lows,” etc. Now, few statements made on this 
model are trustworthy. They are seldom proved, 
but are commonly taken for granted—which is 
not the way to begin. And moreover, before a 
man can assert as to the nature of everything at 
once, he needs to know everything at once. 
The defective nature of Mr. Buckle’s proceedings 
is astonishingly shown in this very statement. 
That statement totally omits one of the chiefest 
natural influences upon human history and prog- 
ress—one recognized by philosophical thinkers 
as inferior to no other natural cause in de- 
termining the rate of improvement in nations 
and races of men. This is, the proportion of coast 
line and the ease of sea and river communication. 
Mr. Buckle has not included this agency in 
his list, and it is not considered nor allowed for 
in his subsequent reasonings. Yet it is this 
agency which has chiefly determined the extent 
of human intercourse and that friction of mind 
with mind between individuals and nations 
which quickens thought, removes prejudice, hu- 
manizes man, and promotes every improvement, 
whether material or mental. Thus it was the 
ease of water communication around the Medi- 
terranean which caused its shores to be for so 
many centuries the chief center of whatever best 
civilization there was in the world. 


Mr. Buckle does not mention the agency of 
race in modifying the civilizations of different 
people ; yet he afterward ascribes a peculiarly 
large proportion of vanity to the French as a 
people, and argues from it. And besides this 
minor inconsistency, the fact of important generic 
differences in mental tendency is broadly and 
strongly impressed on history. If Romans had 
been like Greeks, would they have created a 
Rome in Italy? All Mr. Buckle’s conditions 
are mainly alike in Italy and Greece—climate, 
food, soil, aspects of nature. The men of the 
two peninsulas and their works should then be 
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alike. They did very different ones, however, 
and it was because they were different races. 

He omits Christianity as a cause of civiliza- 
tion, because he classes it as a result of it, along 
with fetichism and paganism. This element, 
however, should either have been enumerated or 
plainly argued out of the way. It is a power 
too vast to be simply ignored. 

In discussing the history of Spain, Mr. Buckle 
does not even refer to the immense influence 
upon that country of the discovery of America, 
the vast territory acquired, the gigantic wealth 
brought from it, and the boundless field opened 
in it for political ambition, adventure, and re- 
ligious labor. 

Some of the assumptions in Mr. Buckle’s book 
are almost as remarkable as his omissions. He 
says that in the early history of nations the ac- 
cumulation of wealth must always precede the 
beginning of knowledge ; when the fact is that 
they naturally begin and proceed very nearly 
together. All the human faculties naturally 
operate together, each on its subject-matter; 
and a man would be likely to remember facts 
in natural science, such as motions of stars, 
signs of rain, habits of game, etc., quite as soon 
as he would accumulate extra weapons or pro- 
visions or furs. In fact, it is precisely in the 
early history of nations, if anywhere, that such 
beginnings of knowledge must by sheer necessity 
precede wealth, because by such knowledge only 
could wealth be obtained. 

Respecting a future life, Mr. Buckle says, 
“the reason is perfectly silent ; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled.” This is not merely 
an assumption, but a mistaken one. There is a 
powerful argument for immortality, and addressed 
to the reason. 

Neither the moral nor intellectual faculties im- 
prove by hereditary training and transmission, 
Mr. Buckle says; but many able physiologists 
declure the contrary—far too many to admit of 
such a peremptory axiom. 

The effects of philanthropy are short-lived as 
compared with those of scientific labors, says 
Mr. Buckle. We answer by naming Howard, the 
reformer of prisons; the endowed echools and 
hospitals of Christendom; the orphan asylums 
and charitable foundations; Florence Nightin- 
gale; Dr. Wichern and his Rauhe Haus; and 
the life of Christ—which possibly Mr. Buckle 
thinks a myth. 
quite as lasting as the discoveries of Newton 
and Watt. 

Moral truths, he says, are stationary; but in- 
tellectual ones progressive. But the fact is, that 
both in morality and intellect the main princi- 
ples are stationary afier they have once been 
fixed, but the siiil and thoroughness of the 
application of truths of either class constantly 
increase. 

“The first rudiments of knowledge,” he says, 
“ consist always of poetry, and often of rhyme.” 





Such examples and deeds are | 


Such assertions can not be proved or disproved | 


logically. But nobody knows of any savage 


compends in poetry of the present day of “the | 


first rudiments of knowledge.”’ The Indians have 
none, nor the Eequimaux, nor the Fans, nor the 
Tunguses—that we ever heard of. And if the 


surely be a Pottawottomie or Ojibbeway cate- 
chism in rhyme in hunting and raising corn— 
would there not? 

“The aim of the legislator should be, not truth, 
but expediency.” A reference to the “Com- 
promise” legislation of the United States is a 
sufficient commentary on that immoral assump- 
tion. But one still worse is contained in these 
words : “The abilities by which even vice itself 
is sometimes ennobled.” Vice can not be enno- 
bled at all. 

He says that the notion of constant natural 
laws must first have been suggested to people 
who had passed through the hunting stage and 
become agricultural. This is not reasonable. 
Hunismen would learn the idea of natural laws 
without difficulty by observing the habits of 
game, the changes of the earth and of its 
growths, the signs of the weather, the seasons, 
and the stars; the effects of food, exposure, etc., 
on the body, and so on. 

“The most celebrated historians are manifestly 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science.” This assumption is plausible, 
but untrue. Great physical discoveries are 
more brilliant than the labors of a great histo- 
rian, but not for that reason indicative of supe- 
rior abilities. A great victory is more brilliant 
than a great code of laws, but not therefore indi- 
cative of a superior intellect. 

The actions of men, Mr. Buckle says, must 
either be “ governed by fixed laws, or the result 
of either chance or supernatural interference ;”’ 
and after throwing out the latter two influences, 
he adopts the first. But by doing so he assumes 
that the regulation of human life by fixed laws 
excludes the nection of a God and his govern- 
ment; which he ought to prove, inasmuch as it 
is the very point at issue. For ‘ supernatural 
interference” may be according to fixed laws. 

Mr. Buckle falls into some curious inconsisten- 
cies, from the obvious reason that he has a 
theory to begin with, and sometimes forgets 
this for a moment during the effort of arranging 
the facts to correspond. 

Thus he lays it down that “the reason is 
perfectly silent’ on immortality, and “ the im- 
agination therefore uncontrolled.” But further 
on he says that there are “ great religivus truths” 
which “comfort the mind of man, raise him 
above the instincts of the hour, and infuse into 
him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and 
the symptom of a future life.” This language 
describes an appeal to faculties capable of 
weighing argument, of being convinced, and of 
conquering instincts. Those are the reasoning 
faculties. 

He asserts clearly and unconditionally that 
human volitions depend not on free-will, but on 
their antecedents. Soil, climate, food, and land- 
scape shape man. And society controls virtue 
and crime, and is responsible for them ; not the 
individual. Yet elsewhere he mentions the “ in- 
defatigable industry” of the Moriscoes in such 
warm and fertile lands as, on the former princi- 
ple, would have made them indolent; and from 


| time to time, like other historians, he attributes 


did more for human happiness than all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom there is any 
authentic account. And he says the French 
Revolution was caused by a few great men. 

In one place he says that neither mental nor 
moral improvement is hereditary, and in an- 
other he says that nations must be educated 
to freedom. But to educate a nation requires 
both mental and moral improvement from gen- 
eration to generation; that is, hereditary im- 
provement. 

In one place he says that the oral ballads 
or traditionary records of the earliest or savage 
period of history are the truest part of it, and 
that the introduction of writing by leading to 
the disuse of the oral method and substituting 
records, did much to introduce false history, 
Yet afterward he lays it down as incontro- 
vertible that “ on account of the inevitable inter- 
mixture of fable essential to a rude people, no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting 
its own origin. 

One of Mr. Buckle’s favorite doctrines is, that 
statistics is a chief basis of history, and he ap- 
plies statistics to moral actions in a very curious 
way. Thus, he says, we feel individually that 
moral principles affect our actions, and we might 
improve or deteriorate morally ; but if we look 
at society as a whole, over a large surface and 
for a long time, we shall see that the statistics 
of vice remain the same ; and therefore moral 
principles ‘‘ produce not the least effect on man- 
kind in the aggregate, or even on men in very 
large masses.” That is, a community can not 
improve in morals if it is a big one. 

He says, moreover, that because we find a 
regularity in the annual percentage of crime, 
therefore we are to conclude that crime is simply 
a necessary blossom or product of society, and 
not to be imputed to individual badness at all. 
Again, he says that the moral conduct of men 
can be figured as a total and treated numeri- 
cally, so that if there is the more vice, the re- 
mainder of virtue is less. This he does literally 
claim ; his language necessarily admits of repre- 
senting (for instance) all the moral actions of 
the year 1865 as one million, of which, if we can 
show that 600,000 were vicious, there is only a 
figure of 400,000 of virtue left. But mental and 
moral operations can not be dealt with by arith- 
metic as if actions could be put in a pile like 
barrels. The quantitative method will not apply 
to the mind. To discover the numerical average 
of crimes is a help toward social knowledge and 
improvement, no doubt. But it would puzzle 
Mr. Buckle to work his rule both ways, and to 
make up his full statistics of virtues in each vil- 
lage or nation per annum, at so many on one day 
and so many on the next. This he would how- 
ever be bound to do, without any joke or sneer 
in the assertion, but on the plain principle that 
you must enumerate and classify, for statistical 
morality, all actions if you do partofthem. The 
fact is, that the statistics of crime prove how 
much crime there is, and how it is distributed ; 
but nothing at all as to the ethical quality of it, or 
as to the responsibility for it. Itis true that of- 
fenses must come, and equally true that woe is 





unto him by whom offense cometh. 
We have noted numerous other surprising cases 
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great social changes to great men. He says 
that Adam Smith alone, by publishing one work, 





\ assamption here given were correct, there would 
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of erroneous mental philosophy, of looseness of 
thought, of carelessness of statement, bad defini- 
tion, and direct misrepresentation, but a fair ale 
lowance for such errors is just to every doer of 
much work. A very few of the most startling 
may properly be set down. 

He says that “The system of morals propound- 
ed in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not been previously enunciated, and 
that some of the most beautiful passages in the 
apostolic writings are quotations from pagan 
authors.” The first of these monstrous state- 
ments we need scarcely contradict. For the 
second, the only such quotations are Acts xvii. 
28, “For we are also his offspring ;” 1 Cor. xv. 
83, “Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;” and Titus i. 12, “ The Cretans are always 
liars.” Are those the most beautiful passages in 
the apostolic writings ? 

He says that rice is the chief food of the people 
of India, and quotes Elphinstone’s History of 
India to prove it. At the place quoted, Elpbin- 
stone says that “ the principal food of the people 
of Hindoostan is wheat.” 

He says that “In India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body 
of the people ; it was the state to which they 

_were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible 

to resist.” Such an assertion might be expected 
from Mr. Robert Toombs, and by exactly such 
was the slavery of our own Southern States 
justified. But no allegation of physical neces- 
sity ever made wrong right, nor ever will. 

So deficient is Mr. Buckle’s doctrine of mental 
philosophy, that he describes veneration as made 
up of wonder and fear. He might as well say 
that pride is made up of courage and conscien- 
tiousness, or benevolence out of vanity and in- 
dolence, or conscientiousness out of timidity and 
benevolence. Wonder, he says again, comes 
from ignorance, and fear from weakness. But 
wonder is a separate faculty as much as com- 
bativeness ; and men of the greatest physical 
strength and of enormous official power have 
been great cowards. He calls consciousness “ an 
independent faculty,” whereas it is simply the 
fact of our being aware of our own existence 
and actions, and no more an “ independent 
faculty” than life is, But Mr. Buckle nowhere 
furnishes any set of definitions for his system of 
terms in philosophy. . 

But, it will be asked, is this laborious work 
utterly worthless from beginning to end? 


By no means. As a reliance, a guide, a 
teacher, it is utterly worthless. Its statements 
of cause and effect, its reasonings and systema- 
tizations are so often unsound that they can not 
be trusted at all. 

The book is valuable as a great collection 
or memorandum-book of classified facts, very 
convenient provided they are found to be cor- 
rect. The spirit of the writer is noble in many 
respects. He was in general kindly, free, fear- 
less, and fair. His misquotations and misstate- 
ments were errors, not cheats ; prejudices, not de- 
liberate deceptions. And he suggests many things 
well, and states and describes many things well. 
Read with caution and watchfulness, it will be 
found useful. Followed implicitly, it will betray 
into all manner of blunders. It would not be 
easy to name any single work which would 
better justify the writer’s own urgent recom- 
mendation of the constant use of what he calls 
“ skepticism.” 





Religious Department. 


“ The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, epite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 








THE SABBATH. 


BY EMILY 8. TANNER. 





Tue week of toil is gone. 
Once more, broad streaming through the decps of night, 
Another day, the welcome Sabbath morn, 
Is risen on my sight. 
This day my feet shall cease 
The wearying, fretting rounds of life to run; 
But they shall be led forth with joy and peace 
Toward my Father's throne. 
My hands shall rest awhile 
From hard and grasping toil for daily need ; 
From warping cares, and passions that defile— 
Oh, heart, awhile be freed! 
My soul shall fold her wing 
In the calm shadow of Almighty love ; 
My ear shall hush to catch the faintest ring 
Of harmonies above. 
My eyes in trust shall turn 
Toward the green pastures of eternal rest, 
The far and shining portals half discern 
Of the mansions of the blest. 
I wait, O Lord, the morn 
When from the mystic deeps of death shall rise 
The heavenly Sabbath, in full brightness born, 
Upon my longing eyes— 
When no dark week of toil, 
Its day of calm shall follow or precede— 
When from all pain, unrest, and wild turmoil, 
Shall heart and hand be freed. 
And when my ear, that now, 
Deafened by earth's discordant noises, 
Hears but so faint and far, while listening low 
The deep, eternal voices, 
Shall ope to know the songs, 
The fullest depths of harmony divine, 
When holy hymns that breathe from seraph tongues 
Shall find a place on mine. 
When to those fields of rest 
Where death shall cease, and life and love begin, 
When passed the portals, to the mansions blest, 
My feet shall enter in. 
Warwick Neck, R. I. 
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REASON AND REVELATION. 


In this age of liberal inquiry there is a growing 
tendency to rear aloft an edifice of reason to the 
supplanting of revelation. The human mind, when 
trained in the atmosphere of scientific and exact 
literature, becomes positive in its nature, unless 
in the earlier stages of its cultivation spiritual 
truths are made a part of its elementary educa- 
tion. In our discussions of religious matters we 
should remember that the true province of reve- 
lation is higher than abstract reason—that the 
latter ehould always be regarded as but supple- 
mental to the former, to be used intelligently, of 
course, as far as possible, in the maintenance of 





Christian trath. In the search for truth as affect- 
ing superhuman interests, reason alone has never 
discovered, and can not discover, a solution of 
the problem of immortality. Modern philoso- 
phers are no nearer the goal to-day than were the 
ancient Greek logicians: Plato, the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, in his speculations on the 
“Immortality of the Soul,” after building up a 
most beautiful argument in proof of his proposi- 
tion, says, ‘‘We shall never know these things 
until some divine man shall come and, like 
Diomed, touch our eyes that we may see.” Here 
is an acknowledgment which modern speculators 
would do well to consider. The “divine man” 
has come, and has touched our eyes with the 
balsam of Fairu, and all we have to do is to open 
our minds, look up, and see clearly through that 
medium. Situated as we are, amid things finite, 
dealing with matters transitory and uncertain, 
our reason is adapted to their consideration. 
But when we would look away from this earth, 
from the finite to the infinite, we must avail our- 
selves of the “wisdom which cometh down from 
above,” else our investigations of “things un- 
seen” will be hazy and doubtful. The religious 
tendencies and requirements of man are element- 
ary and indestructible. He feels a principle 
within him which draws him as it were out of 
himself and whispers of “ immortality.” If he 
make use of reason, human reason alone, as the 
vehicle on which to “soar untrodden heights,” 
he will utterly fail; but if he take counsel of rev- 
elation, his reason, enlightened and purified, will 
with ease, because aided by Omniscience, attain 
to a knowledge of those things which dispel dark- 
ness and impart true happiness to the soul. Man 
is endowed with certain faculties through the ex- 
ercise of which he may bring himself into com- 
munication with the world of matter and fact 
about him; and when he attempts to exercise 
these faculties in the investigation of the “ world 
beyond,” they fail to discover what he would 
know, and the more he speculates, the more 
entangled and confused do hiv ideas become. 

We find, however, in this beautiful economy of 


human nature, a set of faculties specially adapted 
for bringing man into communion with the spirit- 
ual and heavenly. These faculties are “ above” 
reason; and when associated with: the range of 
intellectual or reasoning organs beneath them, 
the latter being made to subserve the purposes 
of the former, man is enabled in very truth to 
look “from nature up to nature’s God.” The 
intellect unaided by the light which is to be ob- 
tained through those higher faculties will but 
struggle vainly on the confines of the spiritual. 
Hooker tells us: “‘ Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High, whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of His name, yet our sound- 
est knowledge is to know that we know Him; 
not as indeed He is can we know Him, but 
our softest eloquence concerning Him is our 
silence when we confess without confession that 
His glory is inexplicable, His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth, therefore it behooveth our words to be 
wary and few.” Let us not, therefore, deify 
the reason and ignore revelation, but let the 
lower be subordinated to the higher; as the feet 
are to the body and the hands to the mind, so let 
appetite, affection, property, mechanism, percep- 
tives, and reflectives be alike subordinated to the 
moral sentiments. Let faith, hope, justice, and 
mercy have the supremacy, and we be obedient 
to revelation and to God. 
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Our Social Relations. 


annem 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and thelr beings blend. —Thomeon, 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Tursis an age of progression—a century of reform. 
Nobody for a single instant doubts that, and yet 
it is perfectly astonishing what huge evils, what 
crying domestic grievances are being smoothed 
over and hushed up instead of being dragged out 
to the light and boldly looked in the face! Where 
is the use of reconstruction and emancipation and 
religious toleration, and all those high-counding 
national benefiis, so long as the womankind of 
America are slaves and martyrs and victims, and 
everything else they ought not to be! Is it in- 
appropriate at this period, when the whole con- 
tinent ia thrilling under the power of grand re- 
forms and social growth, to call aloud for some 
Moses to compass our deliverance from the land 
of bondage? 

Everybody agrees with us in our estimate of 
the magnitude of the evil, and how aggravating 
it is to have everybody agree with you when they 
have no remedy to suggest! Yet no one seems 
to consider the propriety of studying out this 
great social enigmaof servants! Can we make 
bricks without straw? Can the workman labor 
without good and sufficient tools? Then how on 
earth are American homes to be kept bright and 
cheerful, and American women to keep up with 
the age they live in, under the existing state of 
their kitchens? Nero and Dionysius in their 
palmiest days, Bloody Mary in all her despotic 
power, were nothing to the tyranny of Norah and 
sridget who rule over us with iron sway, and 
“give warning’’ at the first sign of insubordina- 
tion in the victims they call “ mistresses.” 

Look at the enormous demand rising up from 
every household in the land, and then at the de- 
plorably insufficient supply. Look at the pale, 
anxious faces of the over-worked, over-tasked 
housekeepers who must have auxiliaries in their 
kitchens and nurseries, and then look at the “ in- 
telligence offices” where the Celtic damsels sit in 
solid phaianxes, boldly resolved on the highest 
porsible wages for the smallest possible amount 
of work! 

“ T wouldn’t hire such servants as that!” says 
the master of the house, instinctively recogniz- 
ing revolt, treachery, and deceit in the face of the 
new candidate for domestic honors, brought home 
by his wife. Very well, what would you do? 
What could you do? Answer us that question, 
sir, and we will award you the right of protest to 
any extent! 

Here is the matter in a nutshell. You pay from 
ten to twenty dollars a month for services that 
are worth scarcely one fourth of the money ; you 
turn your kitchen into a hotel for the evening 
resort of “ cousins” and relations innumerable ; 
you are required to turn a deaf ear to the crash 
of breaking china, and a blind countenance to 
scratched silver and defaced cutlery. ‘Mary is 
Your senses are not to be consulted 
You are to remodel your American estab- 


80 sensitive!” 
at all. 








lishment after the pattern of the Limerick hovel, 
where the family and the pig lived in domestic har- 
mony ; above all, you are never to find a word of 
fault with “ evenings out” and * privileges” of all 
sorts and styles ; and, finally, when you have en- 
dured and suffered until your patience has alto- 
gether lost its natural dimensions, and seems like 
a strained India-rubber loop, and you have actu- 
ally succeeded in teaching your exile one or two 
new ideas without offending her “‘ amour propre,” 
she comes triumphantly to you with the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Somebody has offered her two dol- 
lars a month more “ and she’s goin’ to lave yez!” 
So the dynasty of * incapables,” as Dickens calls 
them, succeed one another, and your kitchen be- 
comes a battle-ground, wherein you are daily 
vanquished with great slaughter! 

Occasionally, once in about a hundred instances, 
you secure a “treasure”—a neat-handed, light- 
footed, stirring Irish girl, whose pleasant smile 
makes it a luxury to look at her, and who sings 
the delicious ballads of her native land as a 
brown thrush warbles in the spring woods. But 
she never stays. She is as sure to get married as 
the sun is to rise and set, and off she goes toa 
home of her own, leaving you, like Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, “lamenting.” And then the scheme of 
social tyranny begins again, and the chains you 
unwillingly re-assume, clank heavily, and the 
old wounds bleed afresh, and the question comes 
up, harder and more uncompromising than ever, 
what is to become of you? 

“Why, do your own work, to be sure,” says 
the complacent lord of creation, as if there could 
not be a minute’s hesitation as to the completeness 
of his remedy! 

Yes, when you, Mr. Oracle, sweep out your 
own store, and pack your own goods, and drive 
the cart down to the shipping lines, and officiate 
as your own porter, and clerk, and book-keeper, 
and errand-boy, and salesman, all in one. Im- 
possible, do you say? Then how much more im- 
possible would it be for your wife to be in kitchen, 
nursery, parlor, and bedroom at the same time— 
to cook, and sing lullabys to a cross baby, and 
sweep, and sew, and keep up the social circle you 
are so tenacious of, and practice the music you 
like, and after all this to be bright and fresh in 
the evening to go outwith you? Women are not 
made of iron, nor gutta-percha either, and they 
can not execute impossibilities. 

It is true that machinery has come % our aid 
in a@ manner as marvelous as itis welcome. The 
needle no longer hangs like the sword of Damo- 
cles over the life and health and peace of woman. 
Knitting-machines hum merrily over the buried 
‘“‘sheaths”’ and ‘‘ needles” of our mothers ; mys- 
tical contrivances have started up that make 
button-holes for us, and the next we know, our 
stockings will all be darned by machinery! But 
we never anticipate the advent of a machine that 
will set patches on little knees, and cut our old 
garments until they look “ amaist as weel’s new,” 
and kiss the bruises on baby foreheads, and be up 
in the parlor, and down in the cellar, pickling, 
preserving, receiving company, and sewing on 
buttons by turns! Show us such a machine as 
that, and we will proceed to show you the dawn 
of the millennium! 

A woman can not go into the labor market and 
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hire the delicate grace and tact that make home 
delightful ; she can not get “a substitnie” who 
will fulfill the nobler, higher duties of her station, 
whose influence will surround her children with 
ever-present care—whose cheerful sympathy will 
soothe her husband’s flagging spirits. All these 
things she must do herself or they will remain 
undone, and no one but a woman can ever know 
the drain of vitality, the calm, uncomplaining 
patience, and the wear and tear of the nervous 
system that are implied in the fulfillment of such 
duties. The washerwoman who stands twelve 
hours over the steaming tub—the charwoman who 
goes out “cleaning”’ for a livelihood, are not, we 
will venture to say, half so actually and positively 
tired at the end of the day as the delicate wife and 
mother who has never attempted manual labor, 
and whose attendants have been at her back and 
call for every service ! 

These things ske can not hire, but she can hire 
robust strength and bodily activity to represent 
her as far as bone and muscle and sinewsgo. She 
can in a measure have two pairs of feet and two 
pairs of hands to execute her behests, and these 
under the circumstances are actually essential. 


She must have help, no matter how miserable and 
inefficient it is, and from this very inefficiency 
springs the one great trial and ordeal of the 
American housekeeper. 

Our space is exhausted, not so the subject. It 
shall “lie over” for discussion in another number. 


ec 


OUR MODEL SOCIETY. 


BY LUCY LIBERTY. 





Prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correction ! 
The terrors of the law, forsooth! We know 
people that are a great deal more afraid of the 
terrors of society than all the penal statutes put 
together. A penitentiary wouldn't stand any 
kind of chance alongside of Mrs. Grundy’s frown. 
As for houses of correction, don’t they live in 
them all the time? Aren’t they in a perpetual 
state of probation as to the proper handling of 
their silver forks, the right shape of their visiting 
cards, and the correct style of rising up and sit- 
ting down? We would rather be a wild savage 
among the Libyan deserts than go about clanking 
the chains of our civilization like these miserable 
victims of society ! 

Now, if we were President of the United States, 
or Prince of Wales, we would remodel the whole 
thing ; not that we should expect to succeed on 
the first trial ; but we would do as our spectacled 
grandmother does with her paper sack-patterns, 
cut and clip and scissor away until the result 
satisfied us exactly. And the very first thing we 
should do would be to expurgate sundry social 
faults that have puzzled us and annoyed us ever 
since we were tall enough to look over the top of 
the kitchen table! 

What are they? Well—let us think. In the 
first place, a woman shouldn’t be banished beyond 
the pale of society because she has stepped out- 
side of the beaten tract of pickling and preserving, 
or stitching her husband’s sbirt-collars, to write, 
or speak, or carve marble, or do anytbing that 
God has prompted her to achieve! Is it a social 
fault that she likes to do what she can do best? 
If so, what terrible defaulters some of us are! 
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Next, we should imme-iately pass an edict in 
favor of little children; they should all wear print 
calico dresses instead of senseless embroideries and 
lace at two dollars a yard ; their little shoulders 
should be covered up, and their legs should be 
promptly and sensibly stockinged; and if they 
wanted to play in the dirt, and pull daisies, in- 
stead of walking up and down a hot pavement 
holding on to the finger of a French bonne, our 
Grand Vizier should see that their wishes were 
duly carried into execution, or we would know 
the reason why! 

The kitchen should be constituted an equally 
honorary place with the parlor; and if a young 
gentleman happened to call on a young lady be- 
fore 12 M., it should be just as proper for him to 
take a seat by the range and watch her fair fingers 
in the act of manipulating pie-crust, as it would 
to lean over the piano and listen to an aria from 
Faust! 

It should be a social fault of the first magni- 
tude for a lady to press a young man to take “a 
glass of wine—just one little glass—to please me,”’ 
and then, three months afterward, strike his name 
off her viséting-list because “people say he has 
taken to drink.”’ In our code of law, she should 
be compelled to recognize the consequences of 
her own deed—ay, and to abide by it, too! 

Nobody should be allowed to wear Cashmere 
shawls and hundred-dollar diamond shbirt-pins 
until the cook’s wages were duly paid and the 
grocer’s bill was settled ; and it should be strictly 
against the rules and regulations of our republic 
to “ haggle” with market-women, seamstresses, or 
huckleberry girls; if people can afford to pay 
their prices, well and good—if not, they should 
let it alone ! 

It should cease to be obligatory for a poor 
lawyer to wear as elegant broadcloth as a million- 
aire merchant; girls that have pretty hands 
should have the privilege of dispensing with kid 
gloves, and nobody over fifty years of age should 
wear “round hats.” We should keep up the ap- 
propriateness of things in our dominions! 

People should dress just exactly as their means 
might sanction ; out of their annual incomes just 
such a percentage should regularly be laid by 
against the “rainy days” that come to us all. 
Steel forks should be as fashionable as silver; and 
if people couldn’t afford finger-glasses, why, our 
republic would jog along just as comfortably if 
they ventured to do without them! Our boys 
should be boys until they arrived at the years of 
young manhood, and not begin to smoke and play 
billiards before they were out of short jackets ; 
and our girls should play with their dolls until 
they were full fourteen-years old ! 

Altogether, we would have a very nice state of 
thiags if we were only the President of the United 
States, or the Prince of Wales—we’re not at all 
particular which! That’s our notion of society ! 


OO Ge 


Wuen a man takes more pleasure in earning 
money than in spending it, he has taken the first 
step toward wealth. 

A HyPocriTe may spin so fair a thread as to de- 
ceive his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, 
and not know himself to be the spider. 





A SYMPATHETIC RESPONSE 
TO “CELIBATE’S SOLILOQUY.” 


“ To wed, or not to wed ?” mild mangles Will. Shakspeare. 
*T were well to settle, with the not aforesaid, 
Eschewing other knots ; well knowing 
How that svperfluity of old. called Eve, 
To sin enticed her lordly spouse, 
And in their after-married life 
Raised Cain. But even that 
Is nothing to her modern daughters 
*Mong whom your woful lot is cast, 
For, as I heard a brother sufferer sagely say, 
“Had modern women sense cnough to live 
With Eve's simplicity, what would be saved ! 
No crinoline swept Eden’s flowers to carth, 
Nor twenty-dollar bonnets knocked down fruit, 
Nor hose, nor gloves, nor handkerchiefs ran Adam into 
debt. 
Oh, were not these good traits ‘ played out,’ 
A fellow in sane mind might condescend to marry.” 
I saw immediately where ‘twas 
Woman has wrecked her chances. 
Oh, women! if ye would be wed, return 
Unto the good old way of Eve— 
So do! even as creation’s modern lords 
Pursue unchanged the ancient ways of Adam. 
Mark how sweet Eve, with hair unbound, 
And scant becoming dress of jig leaves, 
Guiltless of hoops, with loving words, 
Bounds forth to Adam ; when at three A.M., 
With rather faltering step, he gladdens her 
By his return from oysters and champagne— 
Or mayhap the semé-weekly club—or an 
Engagement of especial business. Nor does she chide 
When he with choice Havana smokes the curtains 
And spits upon the carpet. And, moreover, 
When Abel took his midnight squall, 
Swift she complied with Adam's mild request 
Of, “* Stop that noise, I tell you, Eve ;’ nor thought 
As soon her cars were charmed by a melodious snore, 
Which trumpets her liege lord’s return to sleep 
“I'd as lief hear a squall as that.” 
But, Blunderbuss, it’s plain you are aware 
Which side your bread is buttered on. 
*Tis evident the “ pecuiiarities of single life” 
Have so ripened your * native hue of greenness,” 
“A loving damsel” would be done brown to get you. 
Small wonder that your unsophisticated heart and purse- 
strings shrink 
At wedlock’s hideous possidilities. But should 
The “golden luster” of a longer purse 
(Belonging, mayhap, to some “ interesting widow,”) 
O’ercome your “ conscience,” there’s some hope 
The report will be widely heard 
When such a “ blunderbuss” shall ‘* pop” 
With the intent to “touch” the “ question.” 
BERTHA, 
2g te 

Manuoop AnD WomMannHoop.—Who are you, young 
man, young woman, living in this age and country, 
and yet doing nothing to benefit others? Who 
are you—blest with powers of body and intellect, 
and yet an idler in the busy work-shop of life? 
Who are you with an immortal soul, and yet that 
soul deaf to the myriad voices all about you that 
call to duty and to labor? Arise! and be a faith- 
ful toiler. God calls you; Humanity calls you ; 
and they both have a right to all your powers. 
Arise! Make your whole life one scene of indus- 
try! Arise, and go forth, and every moment 
your feet shall press or your hands touch some 
pedal or key in the “ organs that shake the uni- 
verse.” Arise! there is work for youtodo. You 
were created to toil and bear a hand where the 
hammers of Time are ringing as they fashion the 
fabric of eternity. os 

Putiosoruers say that shutting the eyes makes 

the sense of hearing more acute. Perhaps this 
accounts for the habit some people have of always 


closing their eyes in church during the sermon. 





A LITTLE OFFICE OF TRUST. 


“ Wuart shall I do with Joe Smith ?” said Mrs. L. 
to herself, as she dismissed her school for the 
night. “I have exhausted every expedient ; he 
will whisper, and smile, and bewitch the boys 
generally. There—I have it! I'll give him a re- 
sponsibility. He has Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, and a fair conscience, I am sure. I think 
he’ll be honest—I’ll risk it at all events.” 

The next day the lady happened by a little 
calculation to meet the boy in a convenient 
place. 

“« Joseph,” said she, “do you know where I 
live?” 

“T guess so ; it’s in South Street, is’nt it?” 

“Yes, No. 225; you know that is a good way 
from the post-office, and my mails are a great 
trouble to me; I really need a penny post; how 
would you like to be one ?” 

‘First rate,” said Joseph ; “but,” he added, 
glancing down upon himself, as if his clothes 
were a drawback to promotion. 

“Oh, your coat will do very well,’ said Mrs. 
L.; ‘I only want a boy I can trust.” 

Joseph straightened up and looked every inch 
a man four feet nine inches high. She might 
trust him—to be sure she might. 

* And I will give you a penny for every letter 
you find in Box 124.” 

Mrs. L. had no difficulty after this in getting 
her letters in early season, but Joseph scorned to 
take the pennies. 

Strange what effect a little confidence had in 
the school-room! It fairly made Joe over. He 
could go in and out quietly, sit still in his chair, 
and mind his business like a man. He was as 
good a boy as ever need be for a whole term, 
and then he was promoted to a higher depart- 
ment. 

No child always suspected, or disapproved, or 
disliked, however he may deserve it, will ever 
become good. No heart set at a distance from a 
stronger or better heart will ever be persuaded, 
or driven, or won to its duty. It is human near- 
ness, and warmth, and sympathy that the way- 
ward want; and it often takes but a trifle to 
save as well as to ruin a little transgressor. 

A child’s waywardness is very often not so 
much a wicked spirit as it is an outlet of the 
restlessness of childhood ; and it is many times 
cured by diverting a thought or giving occupa- 
tion to an unemployed faculty. A whole term of 
discomfort and disadvantage was prevented by 
giving Joseph a little office of trust; he was 
proud of the service, and his gallantry made 
him, both for his teacher’s sake and his own, 
ambitious of good behavior as a pupil. 

There is seldom a child too bad to be in a 
great measure controlled in the school-room by 
a little wit added to a great deal of kindness. 
Some sentiment of love, honor, ambition, or con- 
science, if skillfully played upon, will in nearly 
every case effect all that a sterner punishment 
could hope to accomplish. E. L. E. 
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Beauties generally die old maids. They set 
such a value on themrelves, that they don’t find 
a purchaser until the market is closed. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the bedy muke.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SPIRITUALITY (17) or Wonder—Fr. Mervei- 
losité.—The state of being epiritual.— Webster. 

Marvelousness (Spirituality) exerts a very great influ- 
ence over religious conceptions, and in my opinion con- 
tributes more than veneration to religious faith.—Spurz- 
heim. 

Iam disposed to infer that the legitimate tendency of 
Wonder (Spirituality) is to inspire the mind with a long- 
ing after novelty in everything, and that its proper effect 
is to stimulate to invention and improvement.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Spirituality (17, fig. 
1) is situated immediately above Ideality, in the 
lateral parts of the anterior region of the top- 
head. 

PuyrstoenomicaL Siexn.—Large and active Spir- 
ituality gives a singularly elevated expression of 
countenance. The eyelids are lifted and the 
eyes often turned obliquely upward. When the 
excitement of the organ results in the feeling of 
wonder, the expression becomes like that of fig. 2. 

Function. — Dr. Spurzheim remarks, “ Some 
find all things natural and regulated by the 
law of creation; many others are amused with 
fictions, tales of wonders, and miraculous occur- 
rences. They findin 
every passing event 
extraordinary and 
wonderful circum- 
stances, and are con- 
stantly searching 
after whatever can 
excite 
and astonishment. 
This sentiment is to 
be observed umong 
mankind at large, 
both among savuges 
and civilized na- 
tions. In every age, 
and under every sky, man has been guided 
and led by his credulity and superstition. The 
founders of all nations have had a fabulous origin 
ascribed to them, and in all countries miraculous 
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traditions and marvelous stories 
occur in ample abundance. Almost 
all histories, until within the last two 
centuries, reported seriously super- 
natural facts. Hercules in his cradle 
suffocated serpents ; Romulus was 
nourished by a she-wolf. There are 
many disposed to believe in dreams, 
sorcery, amulets, magic, astrology, 
in the mystic influence of spirits and 
angels, in the power of the devil, in 
second sight, and in miracles and in- 
comprehensible representations of 
all sorts. Some also are disposed to 
have visions, and to see ghosts, de- 
mons, and phantoms. This senti- 
ment gains credence to the true and 
also to the false prophet, aids super- 
stition, but is also essential to the 
belief in the doctrines of refined re- 
ligion. It is more or less active, not 
only in different individuals, but also 
in whole nations ; its functions are 
often disordered, constituting one 
form of insanity, called demono- 
mania.” 

ILtustrative Exampies.—Dr. Gall 
remarked in the first fanatic that fell 
under his observation a large de- 
velopment of the part of the brain lying be- 
tween the organs of Ideality and Imitation, and 
subsequently met with many similar instances. 
“Dr. Jung Stilling, whom he often saw with the 
late Grand Duke of Baden, was a tailor in his 
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Fie. 3.—Rosert Burns. 


youth, then a tutor, afterward doctor in medi- 
cine, moralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and 
visionary ; and in him thie part of the brain was 
largely developed. He believed firmly in appa- 
ritions, and wrote a book in exposition of this 
doctrine. In the Maison de Detention at Berne, 
Dr. Gall saw a fanatic who believed that Jesus 
Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, as if a 
million of suns had combined their splendors, 
had appeared to him to reveal the true religion. 
A gentleman who moved in the best society in 
Paris asked Dr. Gall to examine his head. The 
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Fie. 4.—Dr. Jonn Gaspar SpuRZHEIM. 


doctor’s first remark was,‘ You sometimes see 
visions, and believe in apparitions.’ The gentle- 
man started from his chair in astonishment, and 
said that he had frequent visions; but that never, 
up to this moment, had he spoken on the subject 
to any human being, through fear of being set 
down as absurdly credulous. On another occa- 
sion, Dr. Gall, when he observed the development 
of the head of a Dr. W., told him that he ought to 
have a strong liking for the marvelous and su- 
pernatural. ‘For once,’ replied he, ‘you are 
completely mistaken, for I have laid down the 
rule to believe in nothing which can not be math- 
ematically demonstrated.’ After talking with 
him on various scientific subjects, Dr. Gall turned 
the conversation toward animal magnetism, which 
appeared a fit topic to put the mathematical rigor 
of his proofs to the test. He instantly became 
greatly animated ; assured Dr. Gall again very 
solemnly that he admitted nothing as true that 
was not mathematically demonstrated ; but add- 
ed, he was convinced that a spiritual being acted 
in magnetism; that it operated at great dis- 
tances; that no distance, indeed, presented an 
obstacle to its action; and that, on this account, 
it could sympathize with persons in any part of 
the world. ‘It is the same cause,’ continuea he, 
‘which produces apparitions. Apparitions and 
visions are rare, no doubt, but they undoubtedly 
exist, and I am acquainted with the laws which 
regulate their production.’ ‘On this occasion,’ 
says Dr. Gall, ‘I thought within myself that my 
inference from his development was not so very 
erroneous as the worthy doctor wished me to 
believe.’ ”’ 

Spirituality was largely developed in Joan of 
Are, Cromwell, Tasso, Swedenborg, Stilling, Wes- 
ley, Burns, Scott, and Hawthorne, and correct 
portraits of them show a marked fullness in the 
region assigned to its organ. 

Derancep Sprerrvatity.—‘ The subject of vi- 
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sions,” Mr. Combe says, “is still attended with 
considerable difficulty. I have met with cases 
similar to those recorded by Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. In the London Bedlam I examined the 
head of a patient whose insanity consisted in 


Motive TEMPERAMENT. 
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seeing phantoms, and being led to act as if they 
were realities ; although, as he himself stated, he 
was convinced by his understanding at the very 
time that they were mere illusions; buf could 
not regulate his conduct by this conviction. In 
him the organ of Form was well developed, and 
that of Wonder was decidedly large. When 
fasked whether he experienced any sensation in 
the head when afflicted with visions, he pointed 
to the spot on each side where the organ of Won- 
der is situated, and said that he felt an uneasy 
sensation there.” 

SPURZHEIM, John Gaspar, distinguished as one 
of the founders of Phrenology, was born on the 3ist of 
December, 1776, at Longvick, a village about seven miles 
from the city of Treves, on the Moselle, now under the 
dominion of Prussia. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall in 1799, and entering with great zeal into the con- 
sideration of the new doctrine, soon became a convert 
to it. He became associated with Dr. Gall in 1804. His 
death occurred at Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. A., No- 
vember 10th, 1832.— Biographical Dictionary. 

In 1813 Dr. Spurzheim visited Vienna for the 
purpose of receiving his degree of M.D., and soon 
after, having previously studied the English lan- 
guage for six months, took his departure for Great 
Britain, where he lectured with great success in 

* London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places, 
making thousands of converts to Phrenology and 
finding many warm personal friends. 

Returning to Paris, where he had previously 
assisted Dr. Gall, he had two courses of lectures 
in the French language, which attracted great 
attention and gave a new impulse to the course 
of Phrenology. 

In 1825 Dr. Spurzheim visited Great Britain, 
where he again lectured in all the principal 
cities, visiting schools, colleges, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and prisons for the purpose of physiological 
and phrenological investigation, and adding con- 
tinually to his vast store of facts bearing on 
physical and mental science. 

Dr. Spurzheim sailed for the United States on 
the 20th of June, 1832, and arrived in New York 
on the 4th of August. His career in this country 
was as brilliant as it was brief. His lectures in 

Boston and Cambridge were attended hy the 
most learned and eminent people of those places, 





and resulted in the establishment of Phrenology 
on a secure basis. He died in the fall of the 
same year, at the age of 54 years. 

Among the founders of Phrenology the name 
of Spurzheim must ever stand second only to 
that of Gall. The additions made by him to the 
number of fundamental faculties not before ad- 
mitted by Gall are eight. Itis to him also that 
we are indebted for the name of our science— 
Phrenology—it having previously been called 
Craniology. 

He was a good as well as a great man—a 
noble specimen of the savant, the gentleman, and 
the Christian. 

SUBLIMITY (B).—Elevation of place ; lofty height; 
an elevated feeling consisting of a union of astonish- 
ment and awe at the contemplation of great scenes and 
objects of exalted excellence.— Webster. 

Perception and appreciation of the vast, the illimita- 
ble, the endless, the omnipotent, and the infinite. Adap- 
ted to that infinitude which characterizes every depart- 
ment of nature.—Self-Instructor. 

Locatiox.—The organ of Sublimity is situated 
on the side-head, directly above Acquisitiveness 
(B, fig. 1), and bebind Ideality. 

Function.—This is not recognized by the Eu- 
ropean phrenologists generally as a distinct fac- 
ulty. We, however, believe it to be so, and con- 
sider its organ as established. Its function is to 
give perception of the grand and sublime in na- 
ture, art, and literature—to enable us to appre- 
ciate mountain scenery, the vastness of the ocean, 
the grandeur of a thunder-storm, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the clash of armies, etc., or descriptions 
and pictures of such scenes. It is also an ele- 
ment in religious faith, and assists our concep- 
tions of God and immortality. It co-operates 
with Ideality in the artist and the poet, and with 
Veneration and Spirituality in the religious wor- 
sbiper. 

TEMPERAMENT.— Internal constitution ; state 
with respect to the predominance of any single quality, 
or the relative proportion of different qualities or con- 
stituent parts ; temperature ; as, the temperament of the 
body.— Webster. 

In their last analysis the temperaments are as 
numerous as the individuals of the human race, 


Vital TEMPERAMENT. 
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no two persons being found with precisely the 
same physical constitution. Tracing them back, 
however, we find them al? to result from the almost 
infinite combination of a few simple elements. 





Tse Ancient Docrrive.—Hippocrates, “ the 
father of medicine,” describes four tempera- 
mental conditions depending, according to his 
theory, upon what he called thé four primary 
components of the human body—the blood, the 

MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 
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phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile. 
The preponderance of one or the other of these 
components in a person produces his peculiar 
constitution or temperament. Bodies in which 
blood superabounds have, be says, the sanguine 
temperament ; if phlegm be in excess, the phleg- 
matic temperament; if yellow bile b& most fully 
developed, the choleric temperament is _pro- 
duced ; and if the black bile (atrabilis) be most 
abundant, the melancholic or atrabilious tem- 
perament. 

This doctrine of the temperaments was much 
discussed by the ancients, but never greatly 
modified. It may be said to have stood un- 
changed tilkthe revival of letters after the dark 
ages ; and even then the same four-fold division 
was generally adopted. Stahl first adapted it to 
the modern doctrines of human pathology. Beer- 
haave increased the number of temperaments to 
eight, but supposed them to be formed merely by 
different combinations of the four cardinal quali- 
ties. Dr. Gregory, to the four temperaments of 
the ancients, added a fifth, which he called the 
nervous, but failed to establish it on any satis- 
factory basis. Cullen reduced the temperaments 
to two—the sanguine and the melancholic. 

Dr. Spurzuetm’s Description.—Thus far it will 
be seen that the brain, as affecting temperamental 
conditions, is left out of the account altogether, 
which leaves the most important of the four 
temperaments unexplained. The discoveries of 
Gall and Spurzheim made it manifest that the 
brain must necessarily form the basis of a special 
temperaniental condition; but the attention of 
the founders of Phrenology was mainly directed 
to other and more strictly pbrenological points, 
and little was added by them to our stock of knowl- 
edge on the subject. Dr. Spurzheim has, however, 
briefly described the temperaments as follows : 

1. The lymphatic constitution, or phlegmatic 
temperament, is indicated by a pale white skin, 
fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the 
cellular tissue. The flesh is soft, the vital actions 
are languid, the pulse is feeble; all indicates 
slowness and weakness in the vegetative, affec- 
tive, and intellectual functions. 

2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by 
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a tolerable consistency of flesh, moderate plump- | rather long; the shoulders broad and definite ; 


ness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
great activity of the arterial system ; a strong, 


full, and frequent pulse, and an animated coun- | 
Persons thus constituted are easily | 
affected by external impressions, and possess | 


tenance. 


greater energy than those of the former tem- 
perament. 

3. The bilious temperament is characterized 
by black bair, a dark, yellowish, or brown skin, 
black eyes, moderately full but firm muscles, and 
harshly expressed forms. Those endowed with 
this constitution have a strongly marked and 
decided expression of countenace ; they manifest 
great general activity and functional energy. 

4. The external signs of the nervous tempera- 
ment are fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapid- 
ity in the muscular actions, vivacity in the sen- 
sations. The nervous system of individuals so 
constituted preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great nervous sensibility. 

Tue New Cuassirication.—The ancient doc- 
trine of the temperaments, of which that of Dr. 
Spurzbeim and modern writers generally is but a 
modification, has clearly a physiological founda- 
tion; but while we acknowledge the correctness 
of the classification and its value in a patholog- 
ical point of view, we base our delineations of 
character on what may be called the anatomical 
system of temperaments, a concise exposition of 
which is herewith given. 

The human body is composed of three grand 
classes or systems of organs, each of which has 
its special function in the general economy. We 
denominate them— 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 
2. The Vital or Nutritive System ; and 
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3. The Mental or Nervous System. 


On this natural anatomical basis reats the most 
simple and satisfactory doctrine of the tempera- 
ments, of which there are primarily three, corre- 
sponding with the three systems of organs just 
named. We call them— 

1. The Motive Temperament ; 
2. The Vital Temperament ; and, 
3. The Mental Temperament. 

Each of these temperaments is determined by 
the predominance of the class of organs from 
which it takes its name. The first is marked by 
a superior development of the osseous and mus- 
cular systems, forming the locomotive appara- 
tus ;,in the second the vital organs, the principal 
seat of which is in the trunk, give the tone 
to the organization; while in the third the 
brain and nervous system exert the controlling 
power. 

1. Tue Mortve Temperauent.—The bony frame- 
work of the human body determines its general 
configuration, which is modified in its details by 
the musenlar fibers and cellular tissues which 
overlay it. In the motive temperament, the 
bones are proportionally large and generally 
long rather than broad, and the outlines of the 
form manifest a tendency to angularity. The 
figure is commonly tall and striking if not ele- 
gant; the face oblong, the cheek-bones rather 
high; the front teeth rather large; the neck 





the chest moderate in size and fullness ; the ab- 
domen proportional ; and the limbs long and 
tapering. The muscles are well developed and 
correspond in form with the bones. The com- 
plexion and eyes are generally but not always 
dark, and the bair dark, strong, and abundant. 
The features are strongly marked and their ex- 
pression striking. Firmness of texture charac- 
terizes all the organs, imparting great strength 
and endurance. 

2. Tue Vira Tewreramest.—As this tempera- 
ment depends upon the preponderance of the 
vital or nutritive organs, which occupy the great 
cavities of the trunk, it is necessarily marked by 
a breadth and thickness of body proportionally 
greater, and a stature and size of limbs propor- 
tionally less than the motive temperament. Its 
most striking physical characteristic is rotundity. 
The face inclines to roundness ; the nostrils are 
wide ; the neck rather short; the shoulders 
broad and rounded ; the chest full ; the abdo- 
men well developed; the arms and legs plump 
but tapering, and terminating in hands and feet 
relatively small. The complexion is generally 
florid ; the countenance smiling ; the eyes light ; 
the nose broad, and the hair soft, light, and 
silky. 

Persons of this temperament have greater 
vigor, but less density and toughness of fiber 
than those in whom the motive predominates. 
They love fresh air and exercise, and must be al- 
ways doing something to work off their con- 
stantly accumulating stock of vitality ; but they 
generally love play better than hard work. 


3. Tue Mentat TemperaMent.—The mental 
temperament, depending upon the brain and 
nervous system, is characterized by a slight 
frame ; a head relatively large; an oval or a 
pyriform face ; a high, pale forehead ; delicate 
and finely chiseled features ; bright and ex- 
pressive eyes; slender neck; and only a mod- 
erate development of the chest. The whole 
figure is delicate and graceful, rather than strik- 
ing or elegant. The hair is soft, fine, and not 
abundant or very dark; the skin soft and deli- 
cate in texture; the voice somewhat high-keyed, 
but varied and flexible in its intonations ; and 
the expression animated and full of intelligence. 

For a fuller and more satisfactory exposition 
of the temperaments, see our “‘ New Physiogno- 
my,” Chap. IV. 
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Tae Present Tives.—Who is not glad to live 
in these times?—in these times of activity and 
progress—in these times when a struggle is going 
on sublimer than ever before called women 
to acts of love and sacrifice or men to deeds 
of valor and patriotism. Who is not glad to live 
and labor in these times when the ponderous 
blows, struck by millions of sinews welded into one, 
are making the mighty barriers of wrong and op- 
pression give way? Who, that is doing his duty, 
does not look up, now and then, and, from a full 
heart throbbing with gratitude, say, “ Oh, God, I 
thank Thee?” As a friend said to us, a few days 
since, “It is glorious to live in these times.” 
Glorious ! 
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4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our juvestigations of the various phenomena of 
life —Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv. 6 





FEEDING CHILDREN. 
TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 





Tue proper feeding of children lies at the very 
gateway of health to the human race. That more 
than half the children die in infancy is a melan- 
choly fact, and we have often stated that it is 
not in consequence of the natural weakness of 
the human infant, not because the human race is 
less perfectly organized than the lower animals, 
that man is less healthy than the beast. Not 
one in a hundred of the young of the horse and 
cattle kind die in infancy or fail to come to ma- 
turity either in the wild or in the domesticated 
state. The artificial habits of human beings 
must lie at the foundation of the great mortality 
of infants. 

This subject of infant feeding has been pretty 
amply discussed by Dr. Andrew Combe in his 
work entitled, “Physiological and Moral Man- 
agement of Infancy.” In this, everything that 
relates to the hygienic condition of the new-born 
child is discussed with candor and learning, and 
as Dr. Combe was a good phrenologist as well as 
an excellent physician and writer, the work is, 
we think, worthy of being cordially commended 
to all young mothers. It would please us to 
make lengthy extracts from this excellent work, 
but room forbids. Those who have a child to 
rear can not do better than to procure a eopy. 
We give a few quotations. 

“The mother’s milk being the natural and best 
food of the infant,the next point is to determine 
at what intervals the latter may be admitted to 
the breast. Here, again, it is indispensable to 
warn the parent against hurtful excess; for if 
the stomach is too frequently replenished or too 
much distended, digestion necessarily becomes 
enfeebled, and gripes and flatulence arise and 
torment the child. The usual practice with in- 
experienced mothers is to offer the breast when- 
ever the child cries or shows the least appegr- 
ance of uneasiness, no matter from what cause, 
as if hunger were the only sensation which the 
young being could experience. The real char- 
acter of this insensate conduct may be judged of 
by analogy. When a boy brings on a fit of 
colic by over-eating, and cries lustily from the 
consequent pain, we should consider it a strange 
mode to insist on his eating more ; and yet the 
common way of quieting an over-fed infant, by 
again offering it the breast, is not a whit more 
rational or less destructive. The infant can not 
possibly discriminate between good and bad, 
and, in the impatience of its suffering, it will 
often snatch at anything, however much it may 
add to its troubles.” 

“It is indeed no less a mistake to be over- 
anxious always to put an immediate stop to cry- 
ing. To a considerable extent crying is an inten- 
tional provision of nature, and is called into play 
by every new sensation of any force.” 

“The great principle of proportioning the 
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supply of food to the quantity of material ex- 
pended in growth or carried away as waste, is 
equally applicable in infancy as in later life. 
During the first weeks of existence the infant 
does nothing but breathe, eat, digest, sleep, and 
grow, and it therefore requires to be fed more 
frequently than at a later period. On an aver- 
age, about three hours may be allowed to elapse 
between its repasts; and as it becomes older the 
interval may be gradually extended.” [Much 
depends on the quality of the milk it gets.] 

“During the night also, as well as during 
the day, the infant requires to be fed, but not so 
frequently. At first it may be put to the breast 
perhaps thrice in the course of one night; but 
afterward twice, namely, late at night and early 
in the morning, will be sufficient.” 

The eminent Dr. Bell, American editor of Dr. 
Combe’s work on “ Infancy,” in a foot-note, says : 
“Mothers and nurses ought to be made aware 
that infants have, as well as adults, the sen- 
sation of thirst in addition to that of hunger. 
Milk, as a bland fluid, will often gratify both 
these sensations ; but when excited by the heat 
of the bed and close air of the room during 
the night, or by that of too hot a fire or stove 
during the day, the child is simply thirsty, and 
requires water for drink, at a time when the 
mother’s milk would only increase the irritation 
and oppression.” 

We quote again from Dr. Combe: “It is now 
generally agreed upon, that, till the appearance 
of the first teeth, no kind of food is so congenial 
to the infant constitution as its mother’s milk. 
The mother, therefore, is peculiarly called upon, 
by every tie of duty and affection, to become 
the nurse of ber own child; and nothing except 
ill health and positive inability can excuse her 
in seeking to devolve this endearing duty on 
another. It is quite true that some mothers are, 
from feebleness of constitution or infirm health, 
incapable, of nursing, and must wholly resign 
the duty to others, however ardently they may 
long to fulfill it. But it is not less true that 
in many instances the inability arises entirely 
from the mode of life they choose to lead, and 
from the want of ordinary self-denial in their 
diet and general regimen.” 


It can hardly be too much to say that no duty 
is more important and more pressing upon those 
who enter upon the duties of maternity than that 
they learn something of the nature and character 
of those duties, and how best to perform them, 
for their own happiness, for the happiness of 
their children, and for the well-being of the com- 
munity in which that child—if it live—must act 
& part. 
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Tue Dramonp Cement, for uniting broken pieces 
of china, glass, etc., which is sold as a secret at 
an absurdly dear price, is composed of isinglass 
soaked in water till it becomes soft, and then dis- 
solved in proof spirit, to which a little gum resin, 
ammoniac, or galbanum and resin mastic are 
added, each previously dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol. When to be applied, it must be gen- 
tly heated to liquefy it ; and it should be kept for 
use in a well-corked vial. An excellent transpa- 
rent glue, which will be found nearly as good as 
the ‘: Diamond Cement,”’ may be made by simply 
dissolving at a low heat one ounce of isinglass in 
two wine-glasses of spirits of wine. Care should 
be taken not to allow the mixture to boil over. 
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HOW TO PUNISH A CHILD. 
A FATHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor: I am the father of two little 
boys—onc is still with me in the world, but the 
other has been gone six years, and I mourn for 
him with a mourning that is full of regret, for I 
was a stranger to the wisdom necessary to train 
him aright until he was taken from me. Could 
I have known he was to stay with me only a 
little more than eight years, I think I should not 
have been so slow to learn that there is a more 
excellent way of governing and disciplining chil- 
dren than that too generally received by parents. 

I read in my Bible, ‘‘ Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.’’ That and kindred commands settled 
the question in my mind as to the mode of gov- 
ernment best adapted to children, but I forgot 
that those commands belonged to a very different 
period of the world from the present, a period 
when a man, in one instance at least, was stoned 
to death for Sabbath-breaking. As God does not 
command nor justify such a mode of procedure 
with Sabbath-breakers in the present enlightened 
period of the world, I had no reason to suppose 
he would command or justify the use of the rod 
now. But I was ignorant, and wrested the Bible 
to the injury of my child, and to my own lasting 
sorrow. My rod, it was true, was nothing more 
than my hand, but it did severe justice, as I shall 
ever remember with great grief. 

I gave my Harry his first whipping when he 
was two years old, and it appeared to be a success ; 
but Isoon learned that children, like their parents, 
are weak and wayward and inclined to evil, and 
that neither whipping nor any other punishment 
will work a speedy cure. But this only made me 
more determined that the child should feel the 
strokes of my hand whenever I thought he needed 
them. I did not believe in very frequent whip- 
pings, but I did believe in very severe ones, and 
especially for the sin of falsehood. 

My boy was guilty of untruthfulness twice be- 
fore he was seven years old, and both times was 
whipped severely for it. When he was eight 
years old, he told another lie, under the pressure 
of strong temptation. There was, however, an 
artfulness about it that alarmed me, but I did 
not stop to consider that it was an artfulness he 
would not have used if he had not had a great 
horror of a whipping. He was very sure I would 
never hear of his falsehood, but I accidentally 
found it out, and at once resolved to make thor- 
ough work and punish him with added severity, 
As usual I talked to him kindly about the sin of 
falsehood ; I then led him to my room, and tak- 
ing him upon my lap, brought my hand down 
upon his tender flesh with great force ; he writh- 
ed and screamed and begged, but I did not pause 
a second until I had given him six blows, when 
I stopped a moment and told him how sorry I 
was to whip him so hard. 

“Papa! papa!’’ he sobbed out, “ please don’t 
whip me any more, and I won’t ever tell another 
~. * 

But I did not heed him until I had given him 
five more blows. Having whipped him suffi- 
ciently, I kissed him, and asked him to kiss me, 
which he didywithout any apparent reluctance. 
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“Do you think papa has whipped you any 
harder than he ought to ?’’ I said. 

‘*No, sir,’’ was the prompt but sobbing answer. 

‘*Don't you think he would have done wrong 
if he hadn’t punished you very hard ?’’ I asked, 
to assure myself that he was satisfied that I had 
done perfectly right. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ he answered, and I felt that I had 
done my work well. 

Two hours later he was kneeling by his bed 
saying his evening prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’’ etc. When he had finished it, he 
turned to his nurse and said, ‘‘ That’s my taught 
prayer, but I’ve got a prayer of my own, and I'm 
going to say it to-night and ever so many nights.’’ 

Folding his hands again, he began, ‘‘ My Father 
up in heaven, please forgive my papa for striking 
so heavy, and make him grow good like Fred- 
die’s papa.”’ 

From an adjoining room, the door of which 
stood ajar, I overheard my child’s petition for me, 
and my soul was at once in trouble. That 
prayer of his own, that followed his ‘‘ taught 
prayer,’’ was to me a revelation, a revelation of 
the fact that even while smarting under my 
blows he had told two falsehoods as serious as 
the one for which I whipped him. I thought of 
my questions and his answers: ‘‘ Do you think 
papa has whipped you any harder than he ought 
to?’ “No, sir.”’ ‘Don’t you think he would 
have done wrong if he hadn’t whipped you very 
hard?’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ Oh, that ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ and 
‘* No, sir,’’ how they looked to me in the light 
of my child’s prayer! And I, by the heavy 
blows of my hand, had taught him deceit. 

It may be said that it was not the whipping, 
but the questions I put to him, that led him into 
new sin. Ah, but the whipping had produced no 
moral effect whatever—on the contrary, it had 
prepared him to frame any lie that would have 
the appearance of truth and satisfy me, and 
‘* Yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘ No, sir,’’ were easily said. 

I decided that night that if my child ever told 
another falsehood, his punishment should not be 
such as to appeal to his worst fears, and that I 
would never whip him again for anything, but 
seek a more excellent way. Enlightened and soft- 
ened, I knelt down and asked God to hear my 
Harry's little prayer and forgive me “ for striking 
so heavy,’’ and make me “ grow good like Fred- 
die’s papa.”’ 

Two wecks from that day the lips that had 
moved in prayer for me were closed, and the little 
body that I had been guilty of ‘‘striking so 
heavy’’ was cold, helpless clay. I believe that 
God’s loving hand had led him out of this life 
into the other, but I wept as only a man can weep, 
and wondered at the blindness that, until almost 
the close of his life, had hidden from me the 
truth that there is no cleansing, curative power in brute 
force. I wondered, too, how any man who had 
read the New Testament, and received the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, could beat the flesh of his child to make 
him love the truth and to strengthen him in 
goodness. 

AsI stood gazing at all that was left of my 
beautiful boy, his cries and entreaties and prom- 
ises, under the blows of my hand, sounded in my 
ears, and again was borne back to me his prayer : 
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‘* My Father up in heaven, please to forgive my 
papa for striking so heavy, and make him grow 
good like Freddie's papa.'’ He was buried out 
of my sight—but, no, not out of my sight, for to 
this day I see his agonized face, and hear him cry 
out, ‘* Papa, please don't whip me any more, and 
I won't ever tell another lic.”’ 

He had been in his grave only a few days when 
I poured out my heart to ‘‘ Freddie's papa,’’ and 
asked him to teach me how to “‘ grow good."’ 
He then told me that he had “‘ long known what 
my system of discipline was, and had sometimes 
thought he would venture to offer me a few hints, 
but that he was reluctant to be a busybody in 
other men’s matters.’’ He had ‘‘ brought up 
four boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ and had never struck one 
of them a blow. He was himself whipped severely 
when a child, almost to the ruin of his character, 
and the memory of his boyhood had made him a 
wise father.”’ 

It was not long before my Willie, then three 
years old, indignantly upset his plate on the 
table-cloth because I refused him something that 
I knew would hurt him. That was a display of 
temper that I dare not let pass unpunished, but 
I did not whip my child, for I had accepted the 
system of discipline that Freddie's papa had used 
so successfully. I rose quictly and took up my 
boy’s high-chair, with him in it, and set it in the 
corner of the room, saying in a decided but gentle 
voice, ‘‘ You can not eat breakfast with us this 
morning, Willie, you have been such a naughty 
boy, and all the breakfast I shall allow you isa 
slice of dry bread.’’ He rebelled at first, but I 
took no notice of it, for I did not want to punish 
him for too many things at once. In a few 
minutes the crying and kicking ceased, and he 
reached out his hand and took the bread I had 
placed near him. It gave me no little satisfac- 
tion that it was not with brute force but with a 
humane punishment I accomplished my object. 
All after-displays of temper or stubbornness I met 
with as serious a punishment, but never with 
blows. 

When Willie was six years old he told me a 
falschood. It was a bright summer morning, 
and I had planned a ride for him and his mother, 
when a servant came in and told me of something 
he had said. I inquired into it, and found that 
my child had been untruthful. It was only nine 
o'clock in the morning, but I decided to have 
him spend the day alone. I took him up stairs, 
and with a face and a voice that expressed my 
sense of the sin of a falsehood, and my sorrow 
that my child had told one, I talked with him 
for some time about what he had done; I then 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Willie, you must stay alone 
in this room all day; I've locked up your play- 
room, and I can not let you have anything to 
play with, or let any one come in here to stay 
with you.” 

** Can't I come down to tea ?"’ he asked. 

“No, my son; I shall send you something to 
eat at dinner-time and at tea-time, but you can’t 
come down stairs again till to-morrow morning. 
I shal] come in again to-night, when it is time for 
you to say your evening prayer and go to your 
bed. Your mother will come in, too. Wedon't 
feel angry at you, but we are very much dis- 
tressed that our little Willie has told a lie, and 
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we must punish him.’’ I went out of the room 
and turned the key, leaving my child to be made 
better by one of the best and most humane pun- 
ishments ever devised for falsehood. It was a 
long day for me, and also for Willie’s mother. 
She did not touch her piano; and the flute, with 
which I was accustomed to rest myself every day 
after dinner, lay in its place untouched, and our 
child knew the reason why. 

He long felt the moral effect of his punishment. 
I can not say he never told another lie, but as he 
was always punished in this rational, kind way, 
and not in a way that inspired terror, he grew 
to be truth-loving and frank and sincere. In- 
credible as it may seem to many fathers who 
know no other punishment than whipping, and 
believe that there is no other that is efficacious, 
my boy kept a promise he made me to come and 
tell me whenever he failed to speak the truth. 

My wife and I have great joy in the boy. He 
is still a child, with a child’s faults and imper- 
fections, many of which we think it wise to let 
pass with little or no notice, but we see continu- 
ally the good effects of discarding brute force, and 
learning a more excellent way. 

And I thank my God, who gave me the child, 
that he made me wise, and showed me this more 
excellent way before I had blunted my boy’s 
finer sensibilities and destroyed his moral sense. 
His mother thanks God with me, but she sighs 
with me, too, for neither of us can forget that 
our Harry died before we learned the more excel- 
lent way. Sometimes I think she is more self- 
reproachful than I. 

‘*T was a pleasure-loving woman,”’ she often 
says, ‘‘and I would not take the time and trouble 
to punish him humanely and rationally. I either 
whipped him myself, or took the easier way and 
handed him over to you for punishment, and I 
was often the cause of his heaviest blows.”’ 

But I tell her that what has been done can not 
be undone, and that we must solace ourselves by 
trying to win others to the more excellent way. 

A. A. G. 
eh 


TO-DAY. 





BY A. W. BOSTWICK. 


Up, sluggard, lift thy drowsy head, 
*Tis time thy work were well begun ! 
Those seams of gold, those veins of red, 
Are heralds of the rising sun! 
Away, and take thy rusting plow! 
Upturn the fertile fields of clay! 
There is no time for toil but now— 
No promise leans beyond To-pay. 


Thou child of Genius—gifted one— 

Come forth, the quarry waits thy tread ; 
The form thon seest in the stone 

Must rise from out her rocky bed! 
Take up thy chisel, backward throw 

The folds that on her bosom weigh, 
And bid her lips with beauty glow! 

This is thy work—begin To-pay. 


Miner within the cells of Thought, 
Come from thy dream-beclouded land! 
Fair Truth is waiting to be caught 
And tutored by thy cunning hand! 
Gather the random shafts of light 
That fall unheeded on thy way, 
And pierce the forehead of the night! 
Arouse, begin thy work To-Day. 








On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 


INTELLECT, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tue Fireside and Field says, ‘‘One of the favor- 
ite theories of Dr. Nott, of Mobile, is, that the 
warm climate of the Southern States seriously 
retards the progress of intellectual attainments 
and literary pursuits. In the February number 
of De Bow's Review we find an article from Dr. 
N. upon the ‘ Characteristics of the Negro Races 
—their future at the South—white labor in its 
conflict with black—adaptation of the South to 
immigration, and its splendid fields to future en- 
terprise,’ in which he recurs to his theory of the 
effect of climate on literary culture in the fol- 
lowing language : 

***Tt must be confessed, however, that the 
climate of the Gulf States particularly is unfavor- 
able to mental cultivation and high intellectual 
development. The people are full of genius, 
courage, chivalry, and all the high qualities that 
adorn humanity. Such characters as General 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Stonewall Jackson, 
General Lee, the Lowndes, the Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, and many others of the South, can 
no more be grown in extreme northern lati- 
tudes than cotton, sugar, pineapples, and or- 
anges, and yet the heat of the climate for four 
months of the year puts a stop to steady, plod- 
ding, intellectual labor, and the South, in my 
opinion, will never equal the North in profound 
learning and general literary attainment. Too 
much time is lost out of each year to keep up in 
the race.’ ’’ 

The F. and F. adds: ‘* Pére Bouhours once 
asked, scriously, if a German could be a bel esprit ? 
The query drew, in reply, a ponderous volume 
from Kramer, which, however, did not prevent 
the custom, which for some time prevailed among 
English and French writers of alluding to Ger- 
man authors as being dull, heavy, and without 
spirit or genius. Numberless almost are the ex- 
cellent performances which have since appeared, 








| far more effectually answering Bouhours’ ques- 


tion in tne affirmative than did the ‘volume of 
Kramer. 

**Nothing that we might say could practi- 
cally disprove Dr. Nott’s rather broad assertion, 
but we are hopeful and confident in leaving the 
answer to the literary progress upon which the 
South has just started, and at some time, after Dr. 
N. and this penman shall have dropped out of 
the ‘race’ into our graves, perhaps the answer 
will thunder upon the world, making many a 
province of the great republic of letters which 
now boastfully looks down upon us, tremble in 
their weakness and glittering littleness. There 
will be more than one proud verification of 
Churchill's truth{ul saying, ‘that genius is inde- 
pendent of situation,’ 

* And may hereafter even in Holland rise.’ 
The North is the land of labor; the South is 


the land of luxury. Here, we work from stern 


| necessity, nature showing us no special favors. 


| 





There, where nature produces everything neces- 
sary for the support of life almost spontaneously, 


| there is less occasion to grow and house crops for 


winter. Here, one must ezert himself to obtain 
the means of support; there, he may almost 
subsist on the fruits, roots, nuts, and game 
within easy reach. Here, the winters are long 
and cold; there, they are open and not cold. 
Here, vigorous action of body and mind are in- 
dispensable ; there, recreation, repose, and the 
more sensuous enjoyments are the rule. 





<= 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY T. BUCKLE. 





HENRY THOMAS BUCKELE.. 


Mr. Buckie had the mental-vital tempera- 
ment. His brain was large, even massive, the 
intellectual region being greatly developed. 
Firmness and Self-Esteem were large, giving 
him positiveness and independence in thought 
and expression. Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
were moderate, rendering him not remarkable 
for shrewdness and policy. He was more a rea- 
soner than an observer; his large Causality and 
Comparison gave him character for comprehen- 
sive thought and critical investigation. He was 
orderly and clear in statement and possessed a 
good memory. His Combativeness appears to 
have been well developed, and of that character 
which tends to provoke discussion. He evi- 
dently placed a high estimate upon his own 
opinions. Human Nature is conspicuous, Be- 
nevolence was large, and Veneration was mod- 
erate. That is an open, unconcealed, and out- 
spoken countenance. 

Henry Thomas Buckle was born at Lee, Ea- 
gland, November 24, 1822. His father, being a 
wealthy merchant, educated him liberally. In 
1840 his father died, leaving an ample fortune, 
which enabled him to indulge a natural taste for 
study. In 1857 he published the first part of the 
work which renders his name distinguished, the 
“‘ History of Civilization in England,’’ and later, 
in 1861, asecond volume appeared. So secluded 
had been his life, and so assiduous his applica- 
tion, that Mr. Buckle’s health became impaired 
to such a degree that he died May 28, 1862, at 
Damascus, Syria, while on an Eastern tour for 


his health. His work is regarded as of standard 
value by many, but it is severely criticised by 
others.—New Physiognomy. 
———)> poe 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
By every casement swaying, singing, 
Lonely bird with breast of flame, 


Love within the casement bringing 
Music—fire—one morning came. 


Eyes that beam, and tones that sadden 
All our life—why speak the rest? 
Cruel bird, to wound and madden 
Still a pure and loving breast. 


Canton, N. Y., May, 1866. HELEN RICH. 





ANTOINE PROBST. 
MURDERER OF THE DEERING FAMILY. 

AnTOINE Prosst, the murderer of the Deering 
family, whose name excites a thrill of horror, was 
born in Germany about the year 1841; came to 
this country in May, 1863, and had scarcely set 
his foot on shore at Castle Garden before he was 
induced by some substitute broker to enlist. He 
joined the Twelfth New York Cavalry. Military 
service, however, had no charms for him, except 
so far as pay and bounty were concerned; he 
deserted five weeks after his enlistment, and made 
his way from Washington to Philadelphia. Here, 
not finding any employment to his liking, he en- 
listed again, this time in the Forty-first New York 
Regiment, and with it went to South Carolina. 
Nine months’ service appears to have been sus- 
tained this time before he deserted again. His 
regiment having been ordered to Washington, he 
found opportunity to quietly leave it and return 
to Philadelphia. A third time he enlisted, and 
became a private in the Fifth Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, and served until his discharge in the spring 
of 1865. After that he seems to have done little 
or nothing besides lounging about, the money ob- 
tained by his treacherous military operations 
probably conducing to his idleness, until his em- 
ployment by Mr. Deering. The details of that 
terrible butchery which has rendered Probst in- 
famously notorious are too well known to require 
reiteration, and in fact they are too revolting to 
be laid before our readers. The motive of the 
murderer was the obtaining possession of what 
money Mr. Deering was supposed to have at home. 

Phrenologically considered, the organization 
of Probst is coarse and low, both in respect to 
the mental and the Physical structure. He is 
heavily built, with rather too much flesh, inclined 
to adipose. His head is quite small compared 
with his body, and the cranial development is 
altogether preponderant on the side of animality. 
Hence the intellectual manifestations are slow, 
dull, and vapid. If any force or sprightliness 
are exhibited, they are mainly in line of the 
sensual—eating, drinking, carousing—or in the 
rougher kinds of manual labor. The forehead is 
low—the whole moral region lacking in breadth 
and height, while the basilar organs of the side 
and back head are generally large and predomin- 
ating. The reflectives are larger than the per- 
ceptives, and taken in combination with his dull 
temperament and large Firmness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and fair Construc- 
tiveness, serve to render him a slow, reticent, 
cunning, designing person. Had he a well-devel- 
oped top-head, the moral qualities to exercise a 
restraining and regulating influence over his low- 
er nature, we would find a fair balance, but as it 
is, the organization is uneven and discordant. 
The religious feelings and the moral sentiments 
being weak, the physical and gross propensities 
are active and controlling. His martial career 
has shown him to be more cowardly than 
courageous—deficient in integrity and manliness 
—eager to get gain, and stolid as to the conse- 
quences of criminality. That his moral percep- 
tions are blunted is evident from the fact that 
when the jury gave their verdict of qui/ty of 
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murder in the first degree, he manifested the utmost 


| indifference ; and subsequently, when his death- 


warrant was read to him, he heard it with aston- 
ishing impassiveness. 

We might in conclusion here offer a new com- 
mentary on the effects of birth, education, and 
association upon the human organization, but it 
is unnecessary, the melancholy illustration before 
us affords a moral too striking for mere words to 
express. 

Mr. Jobn L. Capen, of Philadelphia, furnished 
the editor of the Jnquirer a more elaborate de- 
scription of this low, ignorant, and most brutal 
of murderers, who confesses to the killing of seven 
persons, as follows: Christopher Deering, aged 
38 years; alse his wife, Julia Deering, aged 45 
years ; their son, John Deering, aged 8 years; 
their son, Thomas Deering, aged 6 years ; their 
daughter, Emily Deering, aged 2 years; his 
niece, Elizabeth Dolan, aged 25 years ; and Cor- 
nelius Carey, aged 17 years. 


$<» ome 


Tue Great Mystery.—The body is to die; so 
much is certain. What lies beyond? No one 
who passes the charmed boundary comes back to 
tell. The imagination visits the realm of shadows 
—sent out from some window in the soul over 
life’s restless waters, but wings its way wearily 
back, with an olive leaf in its beak as a token of 
emerging life beyond the closely bending horizon. 
The great sun comes and goes in the heaven, yet 
breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness ; the 
crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across 
the upper deep, but tosses overboard no message 
and displays no signals. The sentinel stars chal- 
lenge each other as they walk their nightly 
rounds, but we catch no syllable of their coun- 
tersign which gives passage to the heavenly 
camp. Between this and the other life is a great 
gulf fixed, across which neither eye nor foot can 
travel. The gentle friend, whose eyes we closed 


in their last sleep long years ago, died with rap- 
ture in her wonder-stricken eyes, a smile of inef- 
fable joy upon her lips, and hands folded over a 
triumphant heart, but her lips were past speech, 
and intimated nothing of the vision that enthralled 
her. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


“** You are constantly afraid,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘that some knot or loop will give way, 
and place the individual before you in all the 
primitive simplicity of Paradise,’ reminding us 
of the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris 
sweetly sings : 

* One single pin at night let loose 

The robes which vailed her beauty.” 
Personal experience led the same writer to con- 
clude that, like their poverty, the wit and humor 
of the Irish was not exaggerated. ‘I gave a 
he says, ‘on some occasion 
when sixpence was the fee. 
owe me sixpence, Pat.’ ‘* May your honor live 
till 1 pay you!’’ While a Scotchman,’ he 
continues, ‘ is thinking about the term-day, or 
if easy on that subject, about hell in the next 
world; while an Englishman is making a little 
hell in the present because his muffin is not well 
roasted, Pat’s mind is almost always turned to 


fellow a shilling,’ 
‘*Remember you 


fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to 
be sure, and will murder you on slight suspi- 
cion, and find out next day that it was all a mis- 
take, and that it was not yourself they meant to 
kill at all at all.’ 
national characteristics, it has been said with a 
mixture of truth and paradox, that an English- 
man is never happy but when he is miserable; a 
Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad ; 
and an Irishman never at peace but when he is 


In allusion to some of these 


Again, the economical habits of our 
countrymen are amusingly referred to in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which also embraces a com- 
parative estimate of the English and Irish char- 
acter. When a celebrated Scottish nobleman 
was ambassador at the court of France, the king, 
being anxious to learn the character of our na- 
tion—tria juncta in uno—inquired how an English- 
man would be found after a hard-fought battle. 
‘ Sleeping away the fatigues of the day,’ replied 
the ambassador. ‘ Very prudently,’ rejoined his 
majesty. ‘And the Irishman?’ ‘ Drinking 
away the fatigues of the day,’ was the answer. 

Good,’ said the monarch ; ‘and now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ yourown countryman, the bonny Scot ?’ 





‘Why, your Majesty, I ken Sandy's humor; he'd | 


be just darning bis stockings, and thinking of the 
siller he would save.’ ”’ 
rhe Englishman is surly, the Irishman witty, 
the Scot is fond of the lucre. 
lp AM 


Ovex-Work or Tue Braty.-—Dr. Richardson, in 
a jate number of the Social Science Review, says : 
* Men of letters. men of business who do their 
business through other hands and do great busi- 


A MATABOULAT. 





THE TONGA ISLANDERS. 





Tue Tonga Islands, formerly called the Friendly 
Islands, of which Tongataboo is one of the largest, 
are inhabited by a tribe of people nearly resem- 
bling the New Zealanders. Their language, 
according to Mr. Anderson, bears the greatest 
affinity imaginable to the idiom of that people. 

In their physical character they are described 
as scldom above the common stature, of strong 
and stout form, great muscular strength rather 
than beauty, and not subject to the obesity which 
is observed among the Tahitians. ‘‘ Their feat- 
ures,’’ says Mr. Anderson, ‘‘ are very various, in- 
somuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on any 
general likeness by which to characterize them, 
unless it be a fullness at the point of the nose, 
which is very common. But, on the other hand, 
we met with hundreds of truly European faces, 
and many genuine Roman noses among them. 
Few of them have any uncommon thickness 
about the lips. The women have less of the ap- 
pearance of feminine delicacy than those of most 
other nations. The general color is a cast deeper 
than the copper-brown ; but several of the men 
and women have a true olive complexion, and 


| some of the last are even a great deal Yairer. 
; This, we are told, is the case principally among 


ness, and men immersed in politics, induce in | 


themselves the following maladies : Cardiac mel- 
ancholy, or broken heart; dyspepsia, accompa- 
nied with great loss of phosphorus from the body ; 
diabetes, consumption, paralysis, local and gene- 
ral ; apoplexy, insanity, premature old age. They 
also suffer more than other men from the effects 
of ordinary disorders. 


long prostrate by simple depressing maladies, 
and acquire in some instances a morbid +ensibil- 
ity which is reflected in every direction, so that 
briskness of action becomes irritability, and quiet, 
seclusion and moroseness. ‘They dislike them- 
selves, and feel that they must be disliked ; and 
if they attempt to be joyous, they lapse into 


shame at having dissembled, and fall again into | 


gloom.” 


They bear pain indiffer- | 
ently, can tolerate no lowering measures, are left | 


the better classes, who are less exposed to the 
Among the bulk of the people, the skin is 
more commonly of a dull hue, with some degree 
of roughness. There are some albinos among 
them. 


‘Their hair is in general straight, thick, and 
strong, though a few have it bushy and frizzled. 
The natural color, I believe almost without ex- 
ception, is black; but some stain it brown, 
purple, or of an orange cast. In this custom 
they resemble the islanders to the ncrthward of 
the New Hebrides.’’ 

The Tonga Islanders are divided into several 
distinct hereditary castes, to whom different offices 
are appropriated by fixed institutions. One of 
these castes are the Mataboulais, who are a sort 
of middle class, below the Fycis, or nobles, but 
above the common people. The cut gives the 
portrait of a Mataboulai, from M. d’ Urville’s col- 
lection. It displays the character which the hair 
assumes in many of the tribes of the Southern 
Ocean. 


sun. 














FRUIT-CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
THE PINE HILLS OF GEORGIA.” 


Tue attention of the rural population of the 
South has hitherto been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the production of the great staples of 
that section—Cotton, Rice, Corn, and Sugar. 
These have always been, and will continue to be, 
profitable crops, and for large portions of the 
Sea-board Southern States they are doubtless 
better suited than any others; but those who 
entertain the notion that these States have no 
other important resources, are laboring under a 
very great mistake. Their immense undeveloped 
mineral deposits, when brought to light by the 
capital, skill, and energy which are now certain to 
be attracted thither, will astonish the Southern 
people themselves quite as much as the rest of 
the world. The almost unlimited water power 
now running to waste in every part of the middle 
and upper country, in the very neighborhood of 
the finest cotton-fields in the world and the best 
ranges for sheep, will ultimately make these 
regions rivals with whom New England will find 
it difficult to compete in cotton and woolen 
manufactures. It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on these points. There is another source 
of national as well as of individual wealth open 
to the South, which has been even more com- 
pletely overlooked than either of those just 
mentioned, and it is to that which I desire to 
call special attention. I allude to fruit-culture. 

It has been generally believed, even by the 
Southerners themselves, that the South is not 
adapted to the production of fruits. The apple 
and the pear, particularly, it was said, will not 
succeed there, and actual experiment was sup- 
posed to furnish a sufficient ground for the re- 
iterated assertion. 

Now and then a farmer would plant a few 
fruit trees in an ‘old field’’ (with no reference 
to a proper selection of varieties), or a few vines 
about his house, and leave them (unlike his 
cotton and his corn) to take care of themselves, 
which of course they failed to do; and as they 
did not thrive under this neglect, fruit-growing 
was pronounced impracticable. 

Eventually a few enterprising individuals, less 
devoted to cotton and more enlightened in horti- 
culture, set about the work of fruit-culture in 
earnest, and, pursuing a rational method, attain- 
ed a degree of success which surprised even 
themselves. Especially was this the case in the 
‘* Middle Country,’’ comprising the undulating 
and hilly regions of South Carolina and Georgia. 
The immense return realized by some of these 
pioneers in fruit-culture from their orchards and 
vineyards stimulated others, and led to the plant- 
ing of numerous fruit-farms in particular locali- 
ties, and the business, when intelligently carried 
on, has never failed to be exceedingly profitable. 
The adaptation of the South, so far at least as 
the regions just named is concerned, was demon- 
strated beyond all cavil ; but the Southern people 
are not prone to adopt new systems, methods, 
or pursuits, and, with all its attractions and 
golden promises, fruit-culture has made but 
little progress beyond the few isolated neighbor- 
hoods in which it originated. The hills and 
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valleys of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
invite now the enterprise, the knowledge, the 
skill, and the industry of the Northern and the 
European emigrant. They need but these to 
become the fruit-gardens of the world. The 
country is open to us; no institution antagonistic 
to free labor exists; and the people generally 
will welcome us and join with us in the work. 


THE PINE HIBLS. 

Having lately visited Middle Georgia for the special 
purpose of examining the country with reference to 
fruit-culture, many readers of the JouRNAL may be 
interested in a brief description of the particular region 
finally decided upon as, all things considered, best 
adapted to the wants of a fruit-grower or a settlement of 
fruit-growers of any in the State or in the Seuth. 

The region particularly referred to here (though the de- 
scription will apply in the main to a large part of Middle 
Georgia) comprises portions of the Counties of Rich- 
mond and Columbia, and is intersected by the Georgia 
Railway, which connects Augusta with Atlanta. 

Leaving Augusta, the eastern terminus of this railway, 
which is situated on the level plain bordering the Savan- 
nah River, we soon begin to ascend, and at the distance 
of ten miles from the city are fairly among the Pine Hills. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I have given this region the name of “ Pine Hills,” 
in contradistinction from the more extensive pine lands 
of the “* Low Country,” which are quite level. The face 
of the country is, however, what may be most correctly 
described as undulating, the clevations reaching an alti- 
tude of three hundred feet above the river. The hill- 
sides slope gradually, are susceptible of easy cultivation, 
and eminently adapted to vineyards. On their summits 
we generally find a plateau of from ten to a hundred 
acres or more in extent, and well suited to orchards. 
The valleys, though sometimes of considerable extent, 
are generally narrow, with a stream of water running 
throngh them. The hill-sides and valleys abound in 
springs. The scenery is pleasant, and in some cases 
quite picturesque and beautiful. 


soIL. 

The soil is sandy. On the hills it is light colored and 
only moderately fertile. In the valleys it is darker and 
richer, and some of the bottom-lands bordering the 
creeks can boast a soil equal to that of the river valleys 
of the West. The subsoil is mainly a red clay lying at 
various depths below the surface. Below the red clay, 
which is of a comparatively coarse texture, are found, in 
some localities, immense beds of kaolin or porcelain clay 
of the finest quality, in some cases perfectly white and 
in others beautifully variegated. Here, it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned, may be found scope for the profitable 
employment of the potter's art, for this kaolin has been 
pronounced equal if not superior to that of which the 
famous Staffordshire ware is made in England. 

WATER. 

This region is watered by the Uchee Creek, Rac’s 
Creek, and other tributaries of the Savannah, and all the 
streams furnish clear, soft running water. The water of 
the numerous springs is remarkably clear and pure, 
except in the few cases, in certain localities, in which it 
is impregnated with iron. 

FOREST GROWTH. 

The original growth on the hills is the magnificent long- 
leafed pine of the South—the monarch of the semi- 
tropical forest—known in its manufactured state to the 
lumber-dealer and builder of the North as the “ Southern 
pine.” Where this growth has been either wholly or 
partially removed by the lumberman, as is the case very 
generally in the immediate neighborhood of the railway, 
and the land not bronght into cultivation, there has 
sprung up a growth of oaks of various species, but mainly 
of dwarfish habit, which contrast strongly both in size 
and in the color of their foliage with the dark, gigantic 
pines which here and there overshadow them. 

In the bottom-lands which berder the creeks, water- 
oak, hickory, maple, ash, sweet gum, black gum, and 
other deciduous trees form the principal growth, though 
there is often a mixture of swamp pines with them. The 





Bullace or Muscadine grapevines abound everywhere, 
both on the hills and in the valleys. 
SPONTANEOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

Chickasaw plums (some of them excellent); persim- 
mons; pawpaws (sometimes called “‘ wild bananas” 
and one of the richest and most delicious of fruits); 
grapes; mulberries; blackberries; whortleberries ; 
** May pops ;” black walnuts, and hickory-nuts are among 
the spontaneous productions of the soil, to which may 
be added many plants used in medicine and the arts, and 
countless wild flowers, some of which have never been 
described by the botanist. 


CULTIVATED CROPS. 


The principal crops hitherto cultivated here are cotton, 
corn, Chinese sugar-cane, field peas, sweet potatoes, and 
Irish potatoes, with some wheat and rye and the ordi- 
nary garden vegetables. Peaches and figs grow almost 
spontaneously and are found on every farm; but in 
general little attention has been paid to them. 


FRUIT-GROWING. 


The cultivation of fruits is not, however, an untried 
experiment in the region of which I am writing. Mr. 
L. E. Berckmans, the distinguished Belgian pomologist, 
after having been engaged in fruit-culture—making the 
pear, however, his specialty—for fifty years, first in 
Europe and afterward in New Jersey, finally selected a 
place here as the scene of his future labors; and Mr. 
D. Redmond, one of the leading pomologists of the 
South, and well-known as for many years the editor and 
publisher of the Southern Cultivator, is so well convinced 
of the superior advantages of this locality that he is pre- 
paring to plant five or six hundred acres with fruit-trees 
and grapevines; and this after an experience here of 
more than fifteen years. I may add that the finest 
orchard, without exception, that I have ever seen, 
North or South, is in the immediate neighborhood of Mr. 
Redmond’s present fruit-farm. It consists of peach, 
apple, and pear trees, all in the most perfect condition 
and in full bearing. It is a sight worth traveling many 
miles to see. Its proprictor is a Northern man who has 
brought his Yankee energy, industry, and skill to bear 
upon this generous Southern soil. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Nearly all the fruits of the temperate zone may be 
advantageously grown here. The cherry, the gooseberry, 
and the currant are perhaps partial exceptions. The 
grape, the peach, and the strawberry reach here a degree 
of excellence in sweetness and flavor utterly unknown 
in colder climates. 

Strawberries may, by proper management, be kept in 
bearing for four or five months in succession, and some- 
times they ripen in mid-winter. If planted in the fall 
they produce a good crop the next spring, commencing 
to ripen about the first week in April. They sell readily, 
in the markets of Augusta, Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Charleston, at from 25 cents to $1 per quart, and the 
supply iuas never yet equaled the demand; and they 
may even be sent to Nashville and Louisville. 

Peach trees, in this climate, come into full bearing the 
third year from the bud; and I even saw trees in the 
nursery rows on Mr. Redmond’s farm only two ycars old 


| from the bud with peaches on them. They can be pre- 


vented from bearing only by nipping off the fruit. 
Peaches, carefully packed in crates, are sent from the 
neighborhood of Augusta to New York, the earliest 
varieties reaching this market from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth of June, and commanding at first as high as 
from $15 to $20 per bushel. An average of at least $5 
may reasonably be counted upon. Once properly planted, 
one hand can cultivate from thirty te forty acres, extra 
help of course being required to gather and pack the 
fruit. 

Apples and pears will probably prove even more pro- 
fitable crops than peaches, as they are not liable to be 
cut off by late frosts, as the peach sometimes is even in 
this climate. They have, however, as yet been less 
extensively cultivated. 

Grape-culture has been proved to be immensely profit- 
able, a geod and properly managed vineyard yielding an 
income of at least $600 per acre. One hand can attend 
from five to ten acres. The rot has affected the Catawba 
here as elsewhere of late, but the Scuppernong, the 








Clinton, the Concord, and some other varieties have 
never failed. 

The fig, that exquisite luxury of the South, so luscious 
and so nutritious, grows freely in the open air, bearing 
from two to three crops annually, and never failing. They 
require little attention. Here a man may literally “sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, with no one to molest or 
make him afraid.” 


CLIMATE. 

The climate is mild, equable, and in the highest degree 
salubrious. No more healthful region, I confidently 
assert, can be found anywhere, either in America or in 
Europe. The fall and winter are absolutely delightful, 
and may be compared to a perpetual “ Indian Summer,” 
the heat of the true summer being then ‘tempered into 
a mild deliciousness.” The work of the farmer is here 
never interrupted by deep snows or a frozen soil, and 
his heaviest labor is performed during the winter. In 
summer, the temperature is pretty high during the day, 
but on these breezy hills, not oppressive, and the nights 
are invariably cool. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The ceuntry I have described is rather sparsely settled, 
the lands not being so well adapted to cotton as those of 
many other portions of the State. The people generally 
are quict, peaceable, and well-disposed toward immi- 
grants from the North or from Europe. Sensible and 
industrious persons who are disposed to settle here, and 
manifest a conciliatory spirit and a decent respect for the 
feelings and opinions of their neighbors, will receive a 
cordial welcome and a generous encouragement from 
the resident population. 

CHEAP FARMS. 

The breaking up of the old system of labor, necessitat- 
ing a change in the methods formerly pursued in agri- 
culture, together with the general impoverishment of the 
people, has thrown a great deal of land into the market 
and reduced prices to a very low figure. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the railway, and within fifteen or twenty 
miles of Augusta, land admirably adapted to fruit-culture, 
market gardening, or general farming can be bought at 
from $10 te $12 per acre. Farther from the railway, it 
may be had at still lower prices. The tendency, how- 
eve, is already upward, and these iands will soon com- 
mand much higher prices, and especially will this be the 
case on the line of the railway. The greatest drawback 
to persons of small means is the fact that land is gener- 
ally for sale only in larger tracts than such persons would 
wish to purchase; but this difficulty may readily be over- 
come by several persons combining to buy a tract and 
then dividing it to suit themselves. Those who are 
contemplating emigration to the “Sunny South,” and 
especially fruit-growers and market-gardeners, will do 
well to investigate the claims of the Pore His or 
GEORGIA. D. H. JACQUES. 

889 Broapway, New York. 
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Iupressions.—The coming and going of the 
thoughts of the mind, the mysterious manner in 
which they sometimes break in upon us, fill us 
with inquiring wonder. But when we ascend to 
the spiritual, how greatly is that wonder increas- 
ed: “ Often deep spiritual impressions come most 
unexpectedly. Itis night; the toils of the day are 
over, and the man has retired to rest. All is 
dark, lonely, and silent around him ; the doors 
are fastened, and, with conscious security, he 
sinks into repose. But, see! a vision approaches ; 
it halts right before his eyes; it illumines mid- 
night with its brightness; it breaks the silence 
with its voice, and delivers a message from the 
Everlasting. What a symbol is this of a spiritual 
thought! It often comes into the chamber of a 
man’s soul at night on his bed, breaks his slum- 


bers, and shakes his spirit toits center. Nothing 
can exclude it—no walls, gates, bolts, nor locks 
can shut out a thought. He who made the mind 
knows its every avenue, and can reach it when- 
ever and however he pleases.” 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


ALBERT Barnes, D.D., distinguished 
as a pulpit orator and widely known as an author, was 
born in Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1798. In his youth he 
worked in his father’s tannery, but conceiving a desire 
for the legal profession he d the study of law 
at home. In 1817 he entered’Fairfield Academy, Connec- 
ticut, and continued there nearly three years, supporting 
himself by teaching school during the winter months. 
In 1819 he entered the senior class of Hamilton College, 
N. Y., and graduated in July, 1820. While at college, his 
intention was altered in regard to a pursuit ; becoming a 
zealous convert to Christianity, he turned his attention 
and efforts toward the ministry, entered the seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and after a thorough course of training, 
was in April, 1823, licensed to preach by the presbytery 
of New Brunswick, N. J. After preaching in various 
places he was ordained and installed February 25, 1825, 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
N.J. His ministry in Morristown continued five years, 
and was highly prosperous. In 1830 he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and was 
duly installed in its pulpit. There he has ably and suc- 
cessfully maintained his charge, though at times against 
strong opposition on the part of a majority in the pres- 
bytery and synod of Philadelphia who were opposed to 
his theological views. Mr. Barnes is a very voluminous 
Biblical commentator, and his writings have a more ex- 
tensive circulation than those of any other American 
religious author. He also contributes largely to several 
religious periodicals. As a pulpit orator he is calm, 
bold, and impressive, and ranks with the first American 
divines. 


Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., the present 
chancellor of the University of the city of New York, was 
born in New York, in October, 1798. He is a descendant 
of an old family which settled in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
early in the seventeenth century. He was educated and 
prepared for college in this city, and graduated at Colum- 
bia College when not quite 18 years of age. After a year’s 
experience as teacher of the classics, he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, and 
in May, 1820, being but 213¢ years old, was licensed to 
preach. Early in the year 1821 he took charge of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, an import- 
ant pastorate for so young a man, and conducted it very 
successfully. In the fall of 1824 he removed to Albany, to 
become the pastor of the Second Dutch Church. Here 
he remained eleven years. In 1836 he was called to the pul- 
pit of the Market Street Dutch Church, New York. This 
church he found very much reduced by internal distrac- 
tion, but by pursuing an energetic but discriminate policy 
it soon became prosperous and vigorous. In November, 
1852, he was appointed chancellor of the University. At 
this time that inetitution was pecuniarily involved to a 
large amount, but by judicious effort, mainly prosecuted 
by Dr. Ferris, the liabilitics of the University were, in 
six months from the time he took the charge, success- 
fally prov'ded for. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Union College in 1834, and that of LL.D. from Columbi 





Anprew L. Sronsr, D.D., was born in 
Oxford, Conn., November 25, 1815. His early education 
was received chiefly at home, but he studied for admis- 
sion in college at the academies of Madison and Derby, 
Conn. He graduated with honor from Yale College in 
1887, and subsequently became a teacher in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of New York city. While engaged thus 
he pursued a course of study in preparation for the min- 
istry at the Union Theological Seminary. He was first 
installed as pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Middletown, Conn., where he remained four years and 
a half, or until January, 1849, when he accepted a call to 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston, Mass. 
He very successfully conducted the ministry of that im- 
portant society for seventeen years. In February of this 
year he bid adieu to the church which had become linked 
with his name, and soon after sailed for San Francisco, 
Cal., having accepted an invitation to assume the pastor- 
ate of the First Congregational Church of that city. He 
is one of the most attractive pulpit orators of the day, 
a strong reasoner, and at the same time rich in fancy and 
copious in illustration. 


Tuomas E. Vermiryr, D.D., was 


| born in New York city, February, 1803. His parentage 


is in part of Huguenot derivation. He completed a course 
of academic training at Yale College, and afterward stud- 
ied divinity. He was for some years pastor of the prin- 
cipal Reformed Dutch Church in Albany, N. Y., from 
which he was called to the chief pastorate of te Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church in New York city, about 
1839. Here he has remained ever since, pursuing his 
ministerial career with marked zeal and success, His 
church is said to be the oldest ecclesiastical organization 
on the continent of America. 


Lronarp Bacon, D.D., was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 1802. His father was an 
Indian missionary from Connecticut, and the first settler 
of Tallmadge, Ohio. Dr. Bacon graduated from Yale 
College in 1820, and after a four years’ course at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary was installed pastor of the 
Centre Church, New Haven,Conn. This position he still 
occupies, a pastorate probably unequaled in duration. 
He is regarded as the champion of the religious de- 
nomination to which he belongs, the Congregational, 
both as a writer and pulpit orator. He has written an 
immense number of sermons, addresses, tracts, and doc- 
trinal articles, contributing frequently to the prominent 
Congregational periodicals of the day. In the commence- 
ment of the late war Dr. Bacon strongly advocated anti- 
slavery views, although in that respect he can not be 
said to differ much from the general tendency of the New 
England clergy. 


Horace Busunett, D.D., for mony. 


years pastor of the North Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was born at Washington, Conn., in 1802. 
His advantages for early education were not the best; he 
worked when a boy in a manufactory, but by dint of ap- 
plication prepared himself for college, and entered Yale, 
whence he graduated in 1827. Soon afterward he was 





College in 1854. His published works are chiefly sermons 
and addresses. Rutgers Female Institute owes its exist- 
ence in the main to his instrumentality. As a preacher 
he is clear, viyorous, and eolid—commanding a position 
of eminence among American clergymen more by the 
depth and soundness of his learning than by mere rhe- 
torical and popular graces. 


Cnarites Honer, D.D., a prominent 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Phil- 
adelphia, December 28, 1797. He obtained his literary 
and theological training at Princeton, from the seminary 
of which place he graduated in 1819. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and 1822 full professor in that 
seminary, He now occupies the chair of didactic, exe- 
geti al, and polemic theology there. In 1825 he founded 
the ‘ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,” and has 
conducted it up to the present time. His “ Consfitu- 
tional History of the Presbyterian Church” and ‘“* Way 
of Life” are the most read among his publications. Pro- 
foundly versed in theological erudition, he occupies a po- 
sition for which all acknowledge him eminently adapted. 


IS 





gaged as literary editor of the Journal of Commerce of 
New York, a position which he held some time. In 1829 
he became a tutor in Yale College, where he remained two 
years, at the same time studying theology andlaw. Early 
in 1838 the congregation with which he is now connected 
invited him to take its pastorate, which he did. In the 
course of his ministry he has written several books on 
theological subjects, besides contributing many philo- 
sophical and metaphysical essays to the literature of the 
day. Dr. Bushnell is remarkable in oratory for his dra- 
matic expression, as well as for his imagination and 
pathos. 


Ror’r J. Brecxrnringr, D.D., LL.D., 
was born at Cabell’s Dale, Ky., March 8, 1800. After a 
thorongh course of collegiate training he studied law and 
practiced in Kentucky for eight years. In 1832 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, in which connection he remained thirteen years, 
In 1845 he was elected to the presidency of Jefferson Col- 
lege, which position he held for two years, and then re- 
moved to Lexington, Ky., where he occupied" the pulpit 


e 





of the leading Presbyterian Church of that city. In 1858 
he was elected professor in the new seminary at Danville, 
a position for which he has shown himself well qualified. 
As a minister he stands among the most distinguished 
in the denomination to which he is attached ; certainly 
none exert more influence in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He was the main originator of the Kentucky 
common school system, the general superintendence of 
which he at one time held. 


Henry Warp Brecuer was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 1813. After completing a 
course of study at Amherst College, Massachusetts, he en- 
tered the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was at that time under the direction of his father. 
Leaving the seminary in 1887, he became settled first as 
a Presbyterian minister at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. He 
remained there but two years, after which he removed to 
Indianapolis, where he continued until 1847, when he ac- 
cepted a call from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
society of orthodox Congregationaliste. With this church 
he is still connected. Mr. Beecher is very widely known 
as a writer and lecturer, having achieved a reputation for 
oratorical ability probably unsurpassed among habitues 
of the pulpit. He is one of the founders of the Inde- 
pendent, a prominent religious newspaper published in 
New York city. His congregation is said to be the larg- 
est in the United States. 


Turopore L. Cuyter, was born at 
Aurora, N. Y., January 10, 1822. His father was a young 
lawyer of much promise, but died early, when Theodore 
was a mere child of four years. Theodore was carefully 
educated, graduated from Princeton College in 1841, and 
after a season of travel in Europe completed a course of 
theological study at the Princeton Seminary. He was 
first called to the pulpit of a Presbyterian Church at Bur- 
lington, N. J., where he remained three years. He next 
successfully established a new church at Trenton, N. J. In 
1853 he accepted a call to the pulpit of the Market Street 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, where he remained 
until 1860, when he took charge of the new Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn, and has been 
most successful in his ministry therein. His congrega- 
tion is the largest of the denomination. As a preacher 
he excels in description and rhetorical effects. Mr. Cuy- 
ler is intimately identified with the cause of Temperance, 
both as a writer and speaker. 


Ricnarp Satter Storrs, Jr., D.D., 
was born at Braintree, Mass., August 21, 1821; gradnated 
at Amherst College in 1839, and after a course of theo- 
logical study at Andover Seminary was ordained pastor 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
in 1845. He, however, remained but a year there, as tn 
1846 he assumed the charge of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he still continues. As a speaker 
and writer he bas acquired a superior reputation ; his 
best known work is the ‘‘Graham Lectures.” He has 
been associate editor of the Independent since its estab- 
lishment in 1848. He is ornate and brilliant as a pulpit 
orator. 


Josrpu T. Duryea, one of the pastors 
of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church in New York 
city, was born at Jamaica, L. I., December 9, 1834. He 
is of Huguenot descent. He received his early education 
in his native village, and subsequently entered Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated in 1856. Three 
years later he closed a theological course. In 1859 he was 
installed as the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Troy, where he remained three years; then receiving 
a call to the Collegiate Church he accepted it and came 
to New York. Although a young man he has already 
taken a leading position in the Christian ministry. Is 
dignified and graceful as a speaker and well known asa 
writer. He has shown much zeal in the different chari- 
table and reformatory movements of the day, and was 
very earnest in working in the interest of the late Chris- 
tian Commission. 


We purpose to fo¥ow this with the portraits and bio- 


graphical sketches of representative clergymen of other 
denominations. 
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CHARACTERS. 


ALBERT BARNES, D.D. 

The first impression which the observer derives 
from an inspection of the countenance of this ec- 
clesiastical celebrity is that of severe dignity. 
There is certainly much strength and sternness 
in his face, but, considering his age, and the se- 
vere mental toil of his life, due allowance must 
be made for the expression which profound med- 
itation has engraven upon his countenance. His 
head is majestic in height. Veneration and Be- 
nevolence are magnificently proportioned, while 
Conscientiousness is strongly marked. The eyes 
manifest a depth of feeling and an earnestness of 
contemplation which is rarely to be met with. 
Earnestness and truthfulness would characterize 
his statements. Eloquence, too, would not be 
wanting to soften and round out his oratory. 
Honest in action, kind in motive, and devotional 
in sentiment—a more earnest, straight-forward, 
plain-spoken minister of the Gospel may not be 
found in the great field of theology. 

ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL.D. 

We may as well frankly admit that our en- 
graving, in a great measure, fails to convey to 
our readers a truthful expression of the gentle- 
man intended to be represented. In Dr. Ferris 
an air of serenity prevails. This distinguished 
man should be specially known for his mildness, 
calm dignity. There is considerable breadth be- 
tween the anterior portions of the side- head 
which shows that he is not deficient in expedient, 
but rather disposed to arrange, construct, and 
adjust carefully even with mechanical precision 
whatever he may undertake. His head is large 
at Benevolence, and the whole forehead about 
the median line is strongly marked. Accuracy 
of statement should characterize his discourse ; 
while a strict adherence to consistency would be 
manifest in all his operations. Firmness of pur- 
pose and thoroughness in the execution of his 
designs are also well indicated. 

CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 

Depth and breadth of thought corresponding 
with his breadth of brain should be a distin- 
guishing feature of the mental qualities of this 
gentleman. The observing faculties are well 
developed. The whole expression of the coun- 
tenance evinces a disposition strongly tending to 
thoughtfulness. A life of study has not been 
without its effects upon the facial expression. 
Good-nature, kindness, and geniality of humor 
should lubricate his whole nature. One can not 
gaze upon a countenance like this without feel- 
ing instinctively drawn toward it. Its mildness 
and benevolence inspire a most favorable im- 
pression, awakening a sentiment of ease in its 
presence and yet of respect for the talent and 
learning reflected through it. Dr. Hodge is not 
known to the world for any special brilliancy of 
intellect, but rather for profound erudition, the 
fruit of earnest and protracted study and appli- 
cation. 

A. L. STONE, D.D., 
has a large head, especially in the upper part. 
The organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Sublimity 
are specially large ; Self-Esteem is also large, and 
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Approbativeness not deficient. We should think 
that the ingredient of humor would be strongly 
exhibited in his sermons. The eyes appear to be 
bubbling over with fun. We say this with all 
due respect for the cloth, but we think it is due 
to the man. There is much of pure, intellectual 
enjoyment in religion, and religion without en- 
joyment becomes a skeleton of formal gravity— 
literal religion without the spirit. Dr. Stone 
should be eloquent ; those large Perceptives which 
loom out even from our inferior engraving show 
the practical cast of his illustrations. He is not 
deficient in policy and mechanical judgment ; to 
build up a church and to maintain it in success- 
ful operation should be a matter of comparative 
ease with him. And that he has been successful 
in his enterprises as a Christian minister is not at 
all wonderful when we consider the character of 
the man as deduced from an examination of his 
organization. 
THOMAS EB. VERMILYE, D.D. 

Our very inferior engraving conveys no ade- 
quate idea of the true character of this eminent 
clergyman. Our artist has given him a very 
coarse expression, which was not warranted by 
the excellent photograph copied from. The head 
is considerably above the average in size and is 
broad rather than high and long. There is more 
breadth of thought intellectually than depth— 
that is, his philosophy takes a wider range and 
encompasses a broader field than the merely pro- 
found takes cognizance of. His is an emphatic, 
practical intellect. Kindness, mellowness, and 
geniality should mark the disposition. The full 
eyes betoken ease of expression and more than 
ordinary lingual ability. He should also be 
known for the practical nature of his efforts in 
the profession of which he is a member. He 
should be a working member of the household of 
faith as well as a zealous advocate of Christian 
principles. 

LEONARD BAOON, D.D. 

The temperament of this gentleman indicates 
much of the vital or nutritive element. Not 
specially disposed to popularit® not inclined to 
court the favor of others, he “ould be known 
more for his steady, earnest zeal in the work 
which he felt called todo. He is evidently one 
of that class of ministers who stand firmly upon 
their own convictions of truth, and are unswerv- 
ingly conscientious in their enunciations of it. 
The countenance exhibits this leading feature of 
his disposition. Fully impressed with the im- 
portance of his stewardship, he would go boldly 
forward in its performance. Yet there is no 
marked evidence of exclusiveness here ; he would 
be much inclined to permit each one to act ac- 
cording to his best convictions of truth and duty. 
Dr. Bacon should be less likely to cherish preju- 
dicial sentiments than many. Taste, care, and 
order should be strong characteristics pervading 
all his writings and discourses. 

HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

This gentleman may be accounted one of the 
bulwarks of the denomination to which he is at- 
tached. He is rather spare in build and lacking 
somewhat in vital power. The mental tempera- 
ment predominates. A close student, an earnest 
preacher, and a diligent worker, he has evident- 





ly given less attention to the nourishment of his 
physical forces than they might require. The 
deep-set eyes, and the forehead protuberant in 
the region of reflection, indicate the original 
thinker, the man of studious habits—the scholar. 
Possessing a finely cultivated intellect, richly 
stored with illustration and example, and pos- 
sessing also a high-toned imagination, his dis- 
courses glow with graceful metaphor and delicate 
imagery. As an orator Dr. Bushnell probably 
stands first among New England clergymen. His 
style is clear, chaste, ornate, and winning. He 
is the Everett of pulpit orators. 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 

Professor Breckinridge possesses a fine moral de- 
velopment, especially in the region of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmness. 
He may be said to be even rigid in his views on 
theological questions. Once having fairly taken 
his stand after serious consideration, he would 
not be the one to yield his position easily. For 
steadiness and zeal in effort he probably has no 
superior among clergymen. With a mind well 
stored with the teachings of theology, he is well 
calculated to impart instruction in the interest 
of his church. He has a fine nose of the Grecian 
order, and the features, despite their angular out- 
line, are fine and delicate. The engraving shows 
very little of the softness of the photograph and 
imparts a severity to the look which does not 
properly belong to it. The outline of the fore- 
head is well indicated, and conveys an apt idea 
of his intellectual superiority. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Good health, good-nature, indeed, a disposition 
brimfui of vivacity and sprightliness, speak for 
themselves in this countenance. The large, full 
eyes indicate fertility of language and suscepti- 
bility of soul. The head expanded in the region 
of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Sublimity indi- 
cates power and breadth of imagination—a na- 
ture that can almost soar ‘‘ untrodden heights.” 
The whole face is well proportioned. The mouth, 
as shown in our portrait, is too large to correspond 
well with the original. Practical, yet theoreti- 
cal ; matter-of-fact, yet in some respects utopian, 
hearty and earnest, yet liberal and concessive, 
this able exponent of Congregationalism may be 
taken as an excellent type of American proficien- 
cy in the realm of pulpit oratory. Liberal, yet 
politic and prudent ; steadfast, yet aspiring ; 
strict and precise in whatever appertains to integ- 
tity and manliness, Henry Ward Beecher may 
well command respect for the influence which 
his character and talents universally exert. 

THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Our engraving of this gentleman does not do 
him justice. Our artist has failed to impart any 
anything like the true expression to the counte- 
nance. Such as it is, however, it exhibits a 
strong mental temperament. The vital forces 
are scarcely sufficient to meet the constant de- 
mand of an over-active brain. From early youth 
Dr. Cuyler has shown an ardor and enterprise in 
his calling rarely equaled. In the earnestness 
of his efforts he has doubtless strained every 
nerve, mental and physical, and thus kept his 
vital forces much below par. Large Language is 
indicated in the eyes ; strong perceptive power 
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in the projecting eyebrows; large Mirthfulness 
and Ideality impart taste, imagination, and bril- 
liancy to his style. Order is large ; so with Con- 
structiveness. Among the intellectual faculties, 
Comparison is doubtless the most influential. 
He has a fine moral development, which is broad 
rather than high. His is a working piety—that 
which exhibits itself in practical life and is known 
by its fruits. 
RICHARD 8. STORRS, JR., D.D. 

Our portrait of this distinguished young min- 
ister gives him a plumper outline of face than he 
really possesses. We are struck specially with 
the fullness of the eyes, so strongly significant of 
oratorical ability. The head is high. Firmness, 
Veneration, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Ideality, Form, Comparison, and 
Locality are strongly marked. The propelling 
organs, too, are for the most part not deficient. 
Asa preacher heshould exhibit depth of thought, 
clearness, and symmetry, combined with imagi- 
nation, taste, and a great deal of rhetorical orna- 
ment. Dr. Storrs is seen to possess the spirit of 
ambition to a considerable extent, which has 
spurred him forward to the attainment of a prom- 
inent and very influential position in his denom- 
ination. He may be accounted one of the most 
successful preachers of the day. 


REV. JOSEPH T. DURYEA. 

Although but a little over thirty years of age, 
this talented minister has attained a superior po- 
sition in the Reformed Dutch Church. It may 
be questioned why we have classed him among 
our galaxy of pulpit worthies. It is because he 
having already achieved an elevation which 
ranks him with such men as Dr. Vermilye, he 
may well be acknowledged one of the flowers of 
the Church. The expression is winning, and 
evinces depth of soul, breadth of thought, and 
earnestness of motive. [lis nose, slightly inclin- 
ed to the Roman, shows courage and fortitude ; 
while the finely cut and full lips indicate warmth 
of affection and impulse. The full, broad fore- 
head manifests reflective power, with more power 
to grasp the ideal and spiritual than to appreci- 
ate the merely external and physical. There is 
policy and caution enough indicated to render 
him guarded and prudent. He is also not want- 
ing in executiveness and enthusiasm. 


> <P> oe 


CUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


Tue Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed Dutch Churches do not differ essentially 
on points of doctrine, but mainly in matters of 
Church government and discipline. Their forms 
of public worship are much alike, and derived 
from the same general sources. In fact, so slight 
are the differences, other than their names, be- 
tween these three religious organizations, that 
we frequently see clergymen changing from one 
to another of them. Besides, the utmost freedom 
of pulpit exchange exists between these denom- 
inations. On this account it is that we have ar- 
ranged together in the foregoing engraving a 
few of the most distinguished representatives of 
each of these denominations. 

Presbyterianism, as its name implies, is a sys- 





tem of church government by presbyteries, or as- 
sociations of teaching and ruling elders. The 
presbytery is the leading judicatory ; the whole 
care of the flock is committed to teaching elders 
or the ministers, and ruling elders or representa- 
tives of the congregation. 

Congregationalism may be regarded as an out- 
growth of Presbyterianism. Its internal struc- 
ture is much the same, except that the Congrega- 
tional churches are independent and several, 
each congregation being considered the source of 
all ecclesiastical power and privilege proper for 
its own administration. To be sure, there are 
associations and conferences formed from time to 
time among the churches, but they are for relig- 
ious or benevolent purposes, and have no au- 
thority in matters appertaining to individual 
congregations. They may recommend, but can 
not command. They can advise, but their coun- 
sel is not’ binding. The modes of conducting 
public worship and of administering the sacra- 
ments in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are similar. There is no prescribed 
liturgy ; formal methods of religious service are 
for the most part discountenanced, as tending to 
produce levity and_ coldness in religious exer- 
cises. 

The main ecclesiastical. standards of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches are the 
Westminster confession of faith and catechisms. 
The Andover orthodox creed as derived from 
these may be taken comprehensively as a stand- 
ard of the faith or belief of these churches. 

The Reformed Dutch Church takes for her 
standards the Belgic confession of faith as adopt- 
ed by the synod of Wesel in 1568, and the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. This Church has a liturgy 
or forms for public worship and for administer- 
ing the sacraments, but their use now appears to 
be a matter of volition with ministers. Her 
church government is analogous to that of the 
Presbyterian, her officers being ministers, elders, 
and deacons, and churches associate being sub- 
ject to the authority of the classis or presbytery 
—a body formed of delegates from the several 
churches comprising a district ; while the action 
of the classis is reviewable by the synod, a still 
higher representative body. Presbyterianism of 
the three approximates closest to Calvinism, or 
the faith originally transplanted to our soil by 
the Puritans, and may be regarded as the more 
rigid in matters of discipline. 

New School Presbyterianism shades out from 
Old School Presbyterianism toward Congrega- 
tionalism. The Reformed Dutch Church more 
nearly resembles the Lutheran. 

ae om 

Trora.—In order that all men may be taught 
to speak the truth, it is necessary that all like- 
wise should learn to hear it; for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to which 
the coward is betrayed by fear and the depend- 
ent by interest. Those who are neither servile 
nor timorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; 
and while unjust demands of praise continue to 
be made, there will always be some whom hope, 
fear, er kindness will dispose to pay them. 

A wanprut of common sense is worth a bushel 


of learning. 





REVERIE. 


Lavy Nora, lowly lying” 
*Mid the crimsen cushions rare ; 


On her lip regret is sighing— 
On her bosom, dusky hair 

Shades the gentle throat, and stealing 
O’er the roses on her cheek 

Bitter tears, alas! revealing 
All her werds refuse to speak. 


Dimpled shoulders, white as glisten 
Lilies sleeping on the tide ; 
Tones of sweetest music—listen ! 
*Tis a song of Love and Pride. . 
Note the eye’s mute anguish—yearning 
In the drooping lashes fine— 
And the fever flashing, burning 
Through the lips like ruby wine. 


Little hands that thrill and tremble, 
As a white dove mute with fear— 
Ah, my weary heart, dissemble 
In the crowd, but never here! 


Where pale Memory, angel guided, 
Brings the long-lost face to me, 
Till I see him as he glided 
From the door to yonder sea; 


Where he battles with the billows, 
Lordly master of the storm! 
Dwells he on these velvet pillows? 
Lingers o’er this drooping form? 
Have I faded from his dreaming, 
Like the phantoms of the Main ? 
Will those eyes in tender beaming 
Never come to still the pain !— 


Pain that evermore imploreth 
Sweetest balm and sacred rest— 
Love alone to love restoreth, 
In the haven of his breast! 
Thus the lady's ever keeping 
Holy tryet with one at sea, 
When the gentle stars are weeping 
O’er the poet’s reverie. 


> Ob + oo 


Tae Law or Qua.iry.—Size and other condi- 
tions being equal, the higher or finer the organic 
quality the greater the power. Density gives 
weight. Porous, spongy objects are light and 
weak. The lion is strong in proportion to his 
size on account of the density and toughness of 
his bones, ligaments, and muscles. The same law 
applies to man as to beast—to nerve and brain as 
to bone and muscle. To be a truly great man, 
one must have a tough, firmly knit body, strong 
nerves, and a bulky, compact brain—in other 
words, large size and high organic quality must 
be combined. Small-headed men are sometimes 
brilliant, acute, and, in particular directions, 
strong; but they are not comprehensive, pro- 
found, commanding, and suited to grand occa- 
sions ; and large-headed men are sometimes dull, 
if not stupid, because their brains are of a low 
organic quality ; but when a high quality and a 
large size are found combined, the result is the 
highest order of power, whether it be of body or 
mind. We may add, as another form or applica- 
tion of the law of quality, that a coarse or defect- 
ive construction of any organ or part indicates 
coarseness of feeling or defective sensibility in 
that organ or part, and that a fine or delicate con- 
struction, on the contrary, indicates fineness or 
delicacy of feeling or sensibility.— New Physiog- 
nomy. 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither te give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’"’—De For, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 





Tue Forry-rourtu Votume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL commences 
with this—July—number under favor- 
able auspices. Renewals greeted us days 
and weeks before old subscriptions ex- 
pired, each reader seeming to fear he 
might otherwise miss a single number ; 
thus indicating that the Journat is 
fully appreciated, if not over-rated, by its 
patrons. : 

We make no change at present in 
terms; offer no new inducements to sub- 
scribers, but propose to “ keep right on.” 
We have not yet “told all we know,” 
and hope to grow in knowledge as fast 
as our readers, keeping up with—if not 
in advance of—the age. We do not 
seek notoriety or martyrdom, but simply 
the rrutH. We reject nothing because 
it is new, neither do we cling to a 
thing because it is old. We claim for 
ourselves only an honest purpose. We 
do not work miracles, and can not di- 
vine hidden secrets, or predict the course 
of special Providence. We are only 
finite beings, very much like others, sub- 
ject to human frailties; but our motives 
are “to do good,” and the PHrEeno1oc- 
ICAL JOURNAL is our chosen medium for 
the communication of that good. We 
would have the world understand and 
apply the principles we teach, as re- 
vealed through Purenotocy. They 
would tend to liberalize, expand, and 
elevate the minds of all. They would 
inspire each one who studies them in sin- 
cerity to make the most of life and all its 
opportunities, to call out and strengthen 
the better part; to subdue and direct 
the propensities and physical energies ; 
to mitigate party rancor, sectarian ani- 
mosity, selfish jealousy, and sectional 
strife. In short, they would exercise a 





power for good in many ways, besides 
enabling us to “ know ourselves.” Who, 
without the light of this science of mind, 
can tell us what we are? what we can 
do best, and where we stand, as com- 
pared with others ? who among us is in 
his most appropriate sphere? what man 
or woman is exactly in the right place ? 
what one among us comes up fully to 
his highest capability? If any such 
there be, he has no need of our teach- 
ings; he has been blessed far beyond 
most of us. But we need not further ex- 
patiate on the utility of Phrenology. Let 
all who will, avail themselves of its in- 
estimable advantages. 


> Ne 


LEARNED NONSENSE. 
PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED, 


Iv an article published in the Circular for May 
7th, entitled “A Day at Yale,” we find the fol- 
lowing : “‘ At 3 p.m., Professor Sanford lectured 
on the nervous system to the senior class of Yale, 
some seventy or eighty in number. Two ideas 
which the Professor advanced during his dis- 
course particularly interested me. One was the 
theory, well supported by arguments, that the 
seat of ihe mind is not, as is usually supposed, in 
the brain alone, but pervades the entire nervous 
system. If the hand, for instance, touches any- 
thing, the hand itself knows whatitis. The other 
was the remark upon the science of Phrenology, 
which he annihilates thus: ‘It is not too much to 
say that Phrenology is a humbug [sensation 
among the students], for on the surface of the 
brain there are no elevations and depressions 
corresponding with those on the skull. Ergo, the 
whole theory of bumps is pure gammon.’ I was 
not thoroughly convinced, not knowing how far 
the pretensions of Phrenology were really affected 
by his statements, but it exhibited forcibly the 
kindly toleration which the old-school M.D.’s ex- 
tend to the new.” 

Whether this writer has correctly quoted Pro- 
fessor Sanford we can not say, but his apparent 
candor in the other parts of the article leads us 
to suppose that he has not done the Professor in- 
justice. We have headed our article “ Learned 
Nonsense,” and we did it deliberately, for there 
is not the slightest foundation in good sense or in 
scholarship for either remark. We would like to 
ask this Professor, this teacher of the senior class 
in Yale, on the nature of the nervous system, what 
it is that appreciates objects by sight? Is it the 
eye, or is it the brain and mind that receive the 
impression from the optic nerves? Is it the lens 
of the eye that does the seeing? Then the photo- 
graphic instrument is a conscious artist—has 
mind in it. The eye is simply the instrument 
which the brain and mind employ by means of 
which to get knowledge. Let the optic nerve be 
bruised, compressed, or severed, and the eye 
knows no more of colors and of light than the 
nose or the great toe. The brain employs an ap- 
paratus called the ear, but let the auditory nerves 





be disturbed, and the ear can not any more hear 
than the foot. The sense of feeling is one of the 
external instruments by means of which the mind 
gets knowledge of external things. Does not the 
Professor know that if a ligature be applied to 
the sensitive filaments of the brachial plexus, or 
nerves which supply the sensitive connection be- 
tween the brain and the hand, that the hand does 
not any more “know what it touches” than the 
boots know where they are going when the 
master travels? In other words, when the brain 
is disconnected from the hand by the disturbance 
of the natural action of the nerves at the shoulder, 
sensation ceases, and the knowledge of the mind 
by means of sensation as to what the hand touches 
is utterly obliterated. The hand is simply the 
instrument of the mind, and the nerves which are 
connected with the brain and sent out as agents 
of the inner man enable the mind to obtain know- 
ledge of external things. The Professor might as 
well say that the carpenter’s saw has mind in it, 
and that when it strikes a nail, thesaw itself knows 
what it is, as to say that the hand itself knows 
what it touches; or that the carving-knife is a 
good judge of beef, knowing whether it cuts 
toughly or tenderly. For the reputation of the 
Professor’s education, his candor, or his honesty, 
we trust the correspondent aforesaid has misrep- 
resented him. We are aware that the line a hun- 
dred feet long, when nibbled at by a big fish or 
a small one, is the medium of communication to 
the fisherman’s mind, but we never have supposed 
it possible that the fish-hook knew what was bit- 
ing at it, or that the line had common sense ; but 
if the hand itself knows what it touches, which is 
only an instrument of the brain and that of the 
mind, we see no reason why the fish-line and the 
hook may not also be regarded as instruments. 
If the hand knows what it touches, the hook and 
the line know what they touch—the saw knows 
that it is a nail, and ought to have known better 
than to have spoiled itself by coming in contact 
with it. Ifthe hand knows what it touches, so, on 
the same principle, does any instrument which a 
man may hold in his hand. 

When the assassin of the President was shot 
through the base of the skull, it injured the nerves 
connected: with motion and with the conscious- 
ness of the presence of the body, while the mind 
remained intact, and the miserable man asked to 
have his hands lifted up so that he could see them. 
He had not the feeling to know where his hands 
were or whether he had any, nor the motive 
power to lift them up so that he could see them. 
His body then, so far as his mind was concerned, 
was dead, while the brain possessed its functions. 

The other statement reported to have been made 
by the Professor in regard to Phrenology simply 
excites a smile in any one who has any preten- 
sions to knowledge on the subject, viz. : 

“On the surface of the brain there are no ele- 
vations and depressions corresponding to those 
of the skull.” 

We have been trying to convince the public 
that Phrenology does not claim bumps as neces- 
sary to phrenological organization. This is only 
“a weak invention of the enemy.” We have 
been disclaiming bumps always, and stating in 
terms as unequivocal as language could make 
them, that distance from the medulla oblongata 
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to the location of an organ at the surface was an 
indication of size or development, not that the 
bump or bill on the surface of the skull was in- 
dicative of it. We have always claimed that 
height from the opening of the ear directly up- 
ward on the center line of the skull indicated 
Firmness—that a long head from the opening of 
the ear to the root of the nose indicated percep- 
tive development—that lateral expansion indi- 
cated Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness. We have endeavored 
to show by facts and engraved illustrations that 
some heads are two inches longer than others, 
and perhaps at the same time an inch narrower, 
and we have tried to convince the world that the 


. difference in the thickness of different skulls 


could not make any such differences in develop- 
ment, It is not therefore the slight rising or fall- 
ing of the surface which determines phrenologi- 
cal development. There is a general correspond- 
ence between the external and internal surfaces 
of the skull, and we know how to tell whether a 
skull be thick or thin. If the hand be laid on the 
top of a head, and the person will speak, if the 
skull is not very thick, it will vibrate sensibly to 
the hand. If itis very thin, it will vibrate all the 
more. Sometimes we find a head with the skull 
thin in front and thicker at the top, or back, or 
sides, or the reverse ; at least we find the vibra- 
tions more ample in one part of the head than in 
another. 

To make this statement plain, we remark that if 
all the phrenological organs are equally devel- 
oped, the head will have a general evenness and 
fullness throughout, whether the head be average, 
large, or small in size. People seem to take 
the idea that Phrenology recognizes a head 
without any regard to its size, and judges of 
mental manifestation by the swellings and de- 
pressions on the last quarter of an inch of its 
surface, as if the general magnitude had nothing 
to do with the development. One might take a 
copper kettle or a silver pitcher and strike blows 
on the outside here, and on the inside there, 
striking the surface out and in, and allow this to 
illustrate large and small organs without regard 
to the size of the vessel from the center. In 
Gray’s Anatomy, page 484, an engraving may be 
found showing the fibers radiating from the 
center to the surface of the brain. The length of 
these fibers, to the phrenologist, becomes the 
measure of phrenological developments, and 
nothing is more common in practical Phrenology 
than to find a large, smooth, amply developed 
head in which there is neither a bump nor a hol- 
low, and in which the organs may be properly 
marked large throughout. And we say, once for 
all, that phrenologists do not look for bumps, but 
they would recognize every organ as being large, 
provided the head itself were large, and as evenly 
and smoothly developed in all its parts as an 
ideal head could be. A wagon-wheel does not 
need to have some of. its spokes an inch or two 
longer than others in order to have largeness and 
fullness of its parts. We would just as soon think 
of looking for a perfect wagon-wheel with a part 
of the spokes longer than others, leaving the 
periphery corrugated, hilly, bumpy, as to look 
for a bumpy head in order to have that head con- 
tain large phrenological organs. 





SOLDIERING AND CRIME. 

Persons often ask us if war does not sadly de- 
moralize men, and point to the frequent reports 
of fierce assaults and murders by lately discharged 
soldiers. 

This question is full of interest, and would 
profitably occupy a large space for its discussion. 
Our purpose now is to state a few points made 
obvious by Phrenology. 

The animal propensities in some men are un- 
duly developed, and the moral and intellectual 
faculties are less potent than is necessary to 
guide and restrain the former. Such individuals 
when scattered among persons of better develop- 
ment have little stimulus of the lower nature, and 
feel from a good public sentiment a strong dis- 
suasive from a bad course and a drawing toward 
a correct life. Let a regiment be raised, even in 
a rural district, and a considerable number of 
this low, rough class will be brought together, and 
their natural affinity in disposition soon awakens 
@ sympathy, and they become the thieves and 
rowdies of the regiment. The license and lati- 
tude of army life, and the strength which comes 
from unity of numbers, greatly encourage the 
dissolute and the low to become more so, Be- 
sides, in battle and on picket duty, where human 
beings are considered marks to be shot at, and 
objects to be cut down by the saber, thrust 
through ‘with the bayonet, torn with shot and 
shell, or blown up by the terrible mine, war has 
but one tendency on low and animal natures, and 
that is, to harden the feelings and make life seem 
of little value. 

Familiarity with the dissecting-room tends to 
make the timid, tender-hearted young medical 
student relatively callous to the writhing of a pa- 
tient under the surgical knife; and the young 
dentist who trembles and dreads to extract the 
first tooth, in due time goes about the most pain- 
ful operations with apparent disregard of the ag- 
ony of his patient. The butcher, also, by becom- 
ing familiar with the shedding of blood, has a 
strong tendency, if he be insulted, to become se- 
vere in his punishment of an adversary ; and a 
fight among butchers is seldom bloodless. This 
familiarity with shedding blood on the part of 
butchers led English law-makers to exclude them 
from sitting on juries in capital cases, for it was 
thought that he whose business it is to slaughter 
oxen and sheep would care less for human life 
than those who followed other pursuits. The same 
law prevails in some of the States of this Union. 
A friend of ours was rejected as a jurcr for many 
years, in a neighboring city, but now having re- 
tired from the business. he is obliged to resort to 
every allowable expedient to avoid frequent jury 
duty. If years of butchering have hardened him, 
he still should be excluded ; but human laws are 
apt to be more literal than just or consistent. 

hy should not the soldier, in like manner, be- 
come relatively callous to the infliction of wounds 
upon the persons of those upon whom selfishness 
or anger may prompt them to trespass. 

A higher nature, who regards war from its 
moral causes and consequences, is quite as much 
fortified and strengthened in conscientionsness 
and all the other moral forces as well as intel- 
lectual power as he is in animal force and passion. 
He is fierce in battle—not to wreak a wicked 
vengeance on the foe, but for the support of that 
which he regards as a holy cause, and his battle- 
cry, like that of old, is, “ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon!’ and his victories over the foe 
are to him triumphs of the right, and he leaves 
the service with the scars of a hundred battles, a 
braver but not a more brutal man. A fallen and 
helpless foe is to him a human brother, and when 





no longer in a condition to strike back, he is 
treated with compassion ; but a man of a base 
nature, whether he carry a sword or a musket, 
does not hesitate to stab and slaughter the 
wounded and the dying. Battle brutalizes those 
who have predominant animal qualities, and 
strengthens and ennobles the man of strong 
moral and religious principles: The broad and 
high nature is made more brave and magnani- 
mous by the heroism, daring, and danger of the 
campaign ; while the coarse, base, and low na- 
ture is strengthened in his dominant qualities 
and not improved in his weak moral feelings ; 
hence he becomes in spirit more brutal than at 
first, and by the practice of courage in the field 
of carnage, more brave and fierce in the practice 
of criminal brutality when set free from the dis- 
cipline of the army. | 
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ENACTED. 


Last year a bill passed both branches of the 
N. Y. Legislature incorporating the American 
Phrenological Society, but for some unexplained 
reason it was not signed by the Governor. This 
year, the original bill—slightly modified—was 
passed, signed by the Governor, and is now a 
taw. It reads as follows : 

Cuap, 724. ° 

An Act to incorporate the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGICAL 
MusEvm. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assemby, do enact, as follows: 

Section I—Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Esq., Russel T. Trall, 
M.D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts, and their as- 
sociates, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGICAL Museum, for the 
purpose of promoting instruction in all departments of 
learning connected therewith; and for collecting and 
preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representa- 
tions of the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section IT.—The said Corporation may hold real and 
personal estate to the amount of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ; and the funds and properties thereof shall not 
be used for any other purposes than those declared in 
the first Section of this Act. 

Section ITT.—The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. 
Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees of said incorpo- 
ration, with power to fill vacancies in the Board. No 
less than three Trustees shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Section IV.—It shall be lawful for the Board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Lecturers, and such other instructors as 
they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to re- 
moval when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members constituting said Board. But 
no such appointment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal examination be- 
fore the Board. 

Section V.—The Society shail keep for free public exhi- 
bition at all proper times such collection of Skulls, 
Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things connected 
therewith, as they may obtain. They shall give, by a 
competent person ——_ a course of not less than 
six free lectures in edth and every year; and shall have 
annually a class for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted, gratuitously, at least one stu- 
dent from each public school in the city of New York. 

Section VI.—The Corporation shall possess the powers 
and be subject to the provisions of Chapter Eighteen of 
Part One of the Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Section VII.—This Act shall take effect immediately. 


In another number we shall have something ° 
more to say on the subject. We hope to assist 
in founding a craniological and ethnological mu- 
seum which shall be a credit to our country. 
The original native tribes of America are rapidly 
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passing away, and we would preserve for the use 
of students and posterity the best specimens of 
their crania. Travelers and explorers are bring- 
ing home from foreign countries— China, Japan, 
Africa, etc.— the most interesting objects for such 
amuseum. We have skulls from the South Sea 
Islands ; Flatheads from the Rocky Mountains ; 
mummies, 3,000 years old, from the Egyptian 
tombs; and many skulls from European and 
American battle-fields. A few of the worst mur- 
derers’ have also been obtained. We are now 
ready to receive, on behalf of the Museum, such 
specimens of casts, busts, drawings, portraits, etc., 
as may be deemed worthy of preservation. Well- 
preserved skulls of animals, birds, and reptiles 
will be accepted, and preserved with those of the 
human race. 
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ANOTHER PROPHECY. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Some years since a discovery 
was made in the city of Hartford, Conn., which, 
though at the time regarded only as curious, 
seems now, in the light of the present, to be re- 
markable. A few years ago an aged lady, a rep- 
resentative of a family of great repute in our 
colonial days and in the early history of Connec- 
ticut, died in Hartford. Among the estate which 
descended to her next of kin was an old man- 
sion situated on Main Street. Her heir, who is 
a gentleman now residing here, in looking over 
the various things which had been accumulating 
for more than a century and stored away in the 
garret, found beneath a pile of rubbish a curi- 
ously carved inlaid old box. The box is in itself 
a great curiosity ; the carving upon it is very 
beautiful, and the whole finish of it is exquisite. 
The box was a good deal out of repair, and in 
looking it over for the purpose of seeing what 
was necessary to be done to renovate it, upon 
one of the interior divisions of the box were 
found written on the wood these inscriptions, 
which begin now to assume the proportions of a 
prophecy. The first inscription is this rude 
rhyme : 

“On July 14th, 1866, 
America’s fate is fixed.” 
Beneath it, in Latin, these words : 
“O posteri, posteri, cavete vas 
In anno 1866""— 
ape “ Propheticus es." 

Preceding these inscriptions is the date, July 
14th, 1766, and signed by the name of a gentle- 
man who at that time was a distinguished inhab- 
itant of Hartford. 

It will be observed that the date of this 
prophecy is ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence, and at a time when the attach- 
ment of the colonies to Great Britain was at its 
height. That these inscriptions were made at 
the time they bear date there can be no doubt, 
for the signature above referred to is one which 
once seen can not be mistaken, and occurs on 
many public documents in our archives. 
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A man winds up his clock to make it run, and 
bis business to make it stop. 








IDEALITY. 





BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 





Light and beauty are the lingering effulgence emanating and irradt- 
ating from God the great Creator. 
IpEa.ity grasps Thought’s brightest crystals, 
Searching ever for the glittering gems 
To light and deck the mind’s dark caverns. 
She gathers Truth’s pure polished pearls— 
The amaranthine flowers of eloquence 
Combines the richest tints art can conceive, 
The sweetest notes of the sweetest songs, 
And weaves them into golden garlands 
To deck the brow of the gifted sisters, 
Painting, Poetry, and Music. 


Thus crowned, with rare wealth of beauty, 
They shed a halo of light and goodness 
Throughout this weary world’s most dark recess. 
You may see them often near the mountain's brow 
When the purple mist of the morning air 
Grows golden from the sun’s first streaming ray— 
You can see them in the verdant valley, 

By the foaming river, and the sleeping 

Lake, where the drooping flowers, penciled, 
In blended dyes, kiss the silver wave, 

And near the cascade, or the roaring cataract, 
Where the snowy mist hangs round them like 
A vapory vail, but a sweetness rests 

Upon the features of each—a reflection 

Of the inmost life that molds the outward 
Form. But patient, pensive sweetness, touched 
With sadness, lingereth upon one face, 
Neither aged or young. Old Time paused, 
With finger uplifted, and did not mark 

Her years of life, as he looked upon 

Her sad, sweet face. 


‘Tis hers to feel the deepest woes 
And sweetest Joys of life—hers to thrill the 
Sympathetic hearts with thoughts poetic— 
As hers becomes “ surcharged and thrilled.” 
While she of sunny smile, * sister of song,” 
Sings to the list’ning world in swelling notes, 
Burning thoughts, from the inmost soul’s deep fount, 
By the “ pensive sister,”’ first ‘* breath'd to life,” 
Thus three spirits congenial together stray. 

Lezresic, On10. 
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How many well-authorized English 
words can be made from the letters composing the 


word starch by repeating and omitting the letters at 
pleasure? Let us see !|— 


Ss = A R Cc H 
star tar ah rat cat ha 
stars tars arc rats cats has 
start tart arcs rash catch hast 
starts tarts arch ratch car hash 
starch tat art ratatat cars hat 
eat tact arts {cataract cart hats 
sac trash act cataracts carts hatch 
sacs tract acts chat carat hart 
sacar tracts at chats cast harts 
Sarah attach char casts harass 
scar Asa chars cash 
scars ass chart crash 
scratch achsah charts catarrb 
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THE ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 

Say what we may against the sharp practices of un- 
principled lawyers, we can not, in the present condition 
of things, dispense with the profession. Lawyers devote 
their time to the study of the great principles and the 
minor points which enter into the adjudication and sotn- 
tion of intricate questions of public and private right, 
They bring minds matured by years of careful study to 
arbitrate between contestants, and to decide the claims 
of opposing interests upon a valid basis. Lawyers are 
our best statesmen, our best legislators, for the very 
reason that their profession has specially to do with 
those matters which chiefly concern the state and the 
nation. Every citizen should have some knowledge of 
law—at any rate, of the great fundamental principles 
which underlie our civil institutions. No man can be 
well educated unless jurisprudence has been made a 
part of his mental training. For those who desire to be, 
instructed in the law of public and private rights, an in- 
stitution where they can learn what is necessary to be 
known is by all means the best, and relieves the student 
from wading through ponderous tomes of dry legal erudi- 
tion in the course of the private study of which he culls 
only occasionally a fact of practical value. We know of no 
better school of law than the one noticed in our columns. 
Annually it sends forth young men, many of whom soon 
attain eminence in thcir profession and reflect honor 
upon their alma mater. The Albany Law School to-day, 
with Hon. Amos Dean at its head, has no superior. 
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Fruit-Growinc.—We call attention to 
an article in our present number on “ Fruit-Growing in 
the South.” It is our intention to follow up this subject 
and describe other portions of our great country, point- 
ing out the peculiar advantages of each section for the 
instruction of our readers everywhere. When lecturing 
in Europe, nothing interested our hearers more than 
these descriptions of our country ; prices of lands, pro- 
ductions, modes of culture, etc. Our old-country readers 
especially will thank us for these interesting, exact, and 
instructive descriptions. —— 


Deatu-Bep or Lixcoty.—We have 
received from the hands of the artist, Mr. uv. H. Little- 
field, of Washington, « fine photographic copy of his 
painting of the “‘ Deathbed of Lincoln.” In the picture 
are given some twenty-five figures, representing the dis- 
tinguished persons who participated in that sad scene. 
The likenesses are excellent, and, asa faithful portraiture 
of the melancholy situation, it is indorsed by those who 
were present as far more accurate than is generally 
found in engravings. The original picture was painted 
in oil from original photographs and personal sittings, 
and in the words of Speaker Colfax, “the likenesses 
would be recognized instantly by all who knew the orig- 
inals.”” Size of the photograph, handsomely mounted, 
is 19 by 24 inches. Price $5. 


Matnematicat.—The following rules 
for working problems in the frustum of a pyramid and 
cone, I send as my contribution under the head of “ Best 
Thoughts,”’ and although original and known to but a 
few besides myself, I wish to have them made public, 
because being based upon a certain division of the frus- 
tam they are much easier of demonstration, especially 
to small scholars, than any other rules, besides being an 
easier and shorter method of solving these examples 
than any now known. 

Rule 1st. To find the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid. 
Multiply the area of a middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a pyra- 
mid whose base is a polygon similar to the bases of the 
frustum, and whose altitude is that of the frustum, the 
sides of whose base being equal to one half the difference 
of the homologous sides of the bases of the frustum. 

Rule 2d. To find the solidity of a frustam of a cone. 
Multiply the area of the middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a cone 
whose altitude is that of the frustam, the diameter of its 
base being equal to one half the difference of the diameter 
of the bases of the frustum. 

Hoping these rules may soon be known by all, I have 
taken this means of making them public. A. 1. a. P. 
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Communications. 


Under this bead we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


BY ELIZA H. CURTISS. 


Apmirtine the fact that common law recognizes no 
rights to property ina married woman, we also note the 
fact that the legislatures of nearly every State in the 
Union have infringed upon common law so far as to 
grant married women the right to control property 
owned by them at time of marriage, and which can not 
be appropriated by the husband for the payment of his 
debts. In some States, also, he is not obliged to pay her 
debts contracted before marriage. The law, it is true, 
generally treats a married woman as a cipher; but law 
is not always justice, neither docs might make right. 
Hence the need of changing the law till it shall deal jus- 
tice. ; 

Why should the uniting of two lives destroy the indi- 
viduality of one more than the other? ‘The twain are 
one flesh ;*’ one in mutual interest, but two in individual- 
ity, and should be equal. If woman loses her natural 
capability of thinking and acting for herself when she 
relinquishes her name for another’s, then there is a good 
reason why she should become a nonentity, and not 
otherwise. 

Some one has quaintly remarked, ‘‘ Woman was taken 
out of man; not from his head, to be ruled by him ; not 
from his feet, to be trampled upon ; but near his heart, to 
be beloved; under his arm, to be protected; out of his 
side, to be his equal.” 

In the walks of life, differences of opinion will arise ; 
and why is the yielding required to be all on one side, 
when the judgment of the wife is as good as that.of the 
hysband’s in five cases out of ten (ifno more). It is just 
that each will should be subservient to the other, and nei- 
ther should tyrannize; that is Christian, and such a 
course would avoid contention. Oppression prompts 
the spirit of revolution, and not equality. 

The idea that “‘the husband has a right to control the 
household, and will direct his wife how to vote, and may 
demand obedience,” savors a little of heathenism. It is 
as mach the wife’s duty and privilege to control the 
household, in civilized countries, as the husband's; and 
the idea of his commanding her to think as he does, or, 
if that is impossible, to compel her to act contrary to 
her just conceptions of right, is preposterous and ab- 
surd, and infinitely beneath the consideration of an in- 
telligent, benevolent mind. Earnest women and loyal 
men will not be frightened by such bugbears. He is not 
much of a man who would thus limit a woman’s thoughts. 
If man is “ lord of creation,” woman ought to be queen 
of her own prescribed sphere, which her home is so 
often quoted to be. To be sure, her home is the scene 
of her chief duties, but that ought not to deprive her of 
the privilege of looking outside of domestic cares for a 
part of her enjoyment or recreation. But every woman's 
sphere does not properly lic in Washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, scrubbing, etc., any more than it is every man's 
calling to be a minister, doctor, carpenter, or black- 
smith. 

In saying this, I am confident of touching a chord 
which will vibrate discordantty on some people’s nerves, 
but it is trac, nevertheless. Let every person engage in 
the occupation for which he is fitted by nature, for in 
that will he reflect most honor to himself and best serve 
the world. 

It is assumed that women take little pains to inform 
themselves on political questions. Many do, others do 
not. Those who do, have as nice a perception of right 
and wrong as those of the other sex—and what is politics, 
generally, but questions involving these principles ?— 
and if intrigne is a part of it, they will help root it ont, 
as it is universally conceded their influence is refining. 
Sheridan has truthfully said, ‘‘ Women govern us; let us 
render them perfect; the more they are enlightened, so 
much ihe more shall wc be. On the cultivation of the 
minds of women depends the wisdom of men. It is by 
woman that nature writes on the hearts of men.” 





Females are invited to hear political speeches, read 
politics in newspapers, hear it discussed by neighbors 
and around the fireside, often participating in the dis- 
cussion; and yet it is no breach of propriety: their nat- 
ural delicacy receives no shock; neither do they attack 
with clubs or brooms those who differ with them in 
opinion, as has been alleged they would be under the 
necessity of doing, if allowed the expression of their 
opinions through the ballot-box. They are not in the 
habit of giving force to their arguments by blows. 
Every true-hearted, loyal man honors in his heart a loyal 
woman ; then why not let her work with him and help 
bear the toil of wrenching the nation from the grasp of 
sin and misery, which have so strong a hold upon it? 
She would prove fully adequate to the task, which would 
thus be materially lightened, for “in union there is 
strength.” 

In regard to those who take no interest in politics, a 
single remark is sufficient. It is not strange for people 
to take little interest in matters in which they are al- 
lowed to have no particular responsibility or action. 

The principal reason why f should have the 
right of suffrage is founded upon the principle, “No 
taxation without representation.”” When men who pay 
taxes are allowed the privilege of the elective franchise, 
there can be no sound reason why intelligent women, 
paying taxes, may not have the same privilege; neither 
is there a good reason why any woman of mature age 
may not have a voice in choosing officers to frame the 
laws by which she is governed. The withholding this 
privilege does compromise woman's liberty, and scores 
of them feel it so, and it affects their happiness, too, in- 
asmuch as in many a woman's breast glows as bright a 
love ef liberty, independence, and self-government as 
fired the revolutionary fathers to break the yoke of the 
British government. 

Let the opponents of female suffrage imagine them- 
selves one of the subordinate class, and they will see 
more clearly the force of the argument and the practical 
bearing of the “‘ golden rule.” 

If qualification in point of information be the contest, 
many women and scores of men who are constantly ad- 
mitted to the polls, would speedily change places. 

That a reform (which does mean improvement) is 
needed in the education of a vast number of females (as 
well as those of the other sex) is evident. There are too 
many dolls, parlor-ornaments, and butterflies among 
ladies, and not enough sensible, earnest, working, use- 
ful women. The cry is everywhere for more of the latter 
and less of the former; but women are fitting them- 
selves for places of trust, and acquitting themselves 
nobly, too. 

But accomplishments and a sound education are not 
incompatible, and it will not Jessen one atom the deli- 
cate grace of any miss or mistress to acquire a knowledge 
of commercial law, mathematics, political economy, or 
any other useful branch, but imparts an added charm of 
intelligence, and often proves highly beneficial in a 
pecun point of view. Simple, silly, ignorant young 
women are getting to be a in the market, and a 
higher state of intelligence demanded ; and if men and 
women alike concur in this reform, there will be little 
danger of divorces arising from subjugation or difference 
of opinion. 

Reform progresses slowly but surely, and the amount 
of opposition it encounters is an index as to how near 
the root of the tree the axe is laid. ‘ A hit bird always 


flutters." The good time's coming, though it be long 
on the way. 
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BartietTr.— Died at Avon, Connecticut, April 25th, 
Rev. John Bartlett, aged 82." Thus has a good man, in 
the full rip of a p fal old age, passed away. 
Among our early recollections are the sermons and 
fatherly counsels of this man. He has reared a family of 
sons and daughters, and they have all taken an excellent 
rank—one, “‘ D. W. B.,” the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Independent, stands among the best 
writers of the day. Father Bartlett, as he has been 
familiarly called for nearly half a century, was a Congre- 
gational minister, and though belonging to a former gen- 
eration, he cordially adopted the cause of Temperance and 
other reforms, and followed and fostered them with the 
earnestness of a young man. Blessed is the memory of 


the good. 











TEACH CHILDREN TO THINE. 


I nAvE noticed much said in the Journat of the im- 
portance of physical development—and well said, too; 
but proper physical development can never be in ad- 
vance of mental development, since not a muscle moves 
or astep is taken in physical development but by prompt- 
ings from the mind. Hence no general improvement 
physically, or any attention to any suggestions of Phre- 
nology or the like, may be expected until the masses are 
educated to a higher standard mentally, until men think 
and reason. And I write this to suggest a plan to edu- 
cate succeeding generations to a higher standard. 

The great hindrance to progress now is the tenacity 
with which men cling to the notions of their fathers, and 
particularly to the idea that every boy or girl that loves 
study and is studious and improves well was cut ont for 
a bright student, while every dull one was simply cut out 
for something else than study. And the day is far in the 
future yet when you can suggest that eating pork tends 
to scrofula, or that improper temperaments marrying re- 
sult in deterioration of the race, and not hear men say, 
‘Our fathers were a healthy people, and stood above us 
physically, and they paid no attention to these new-fangled 
notions.”* 

I am satisfied, from over thirty years’ experience in 
teaching, that this adherence to old notions results more 
from the manner beginners are taught than from all 
other causes together. The tyro is compelled for a few 
years to take conclusions second-hand. 

If he asks why c-o-w spells cow, the only reason he 
can get is, that people have by common consent spelled 
the word that way; there is very little more analogy be- 
tween see, owe, double-you than between almost any 
other three letters in the alphabet and the same word. 
And very few words in the language are spelled and pro- 
nounced nearer analogous. And arbitrary as the sim- 
plest process of instruction is for the beginner, he is only 
exercised from five to ten minutes a day, and all the bal- 
ance of the day he is reguéred to observe order, which he 
learns to detest, with everything else belonging to the 
school. Some, however, reach the period when they com- 
mence studying lessons with some love for study, and 
make considerable progress; while the masses dislike 
school and study, and make very little progress. And all 
are content to do very litile independent thinking or 
reasoning, simply memorizing lessons, and are always 
unable to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 


My remedy is simply ¢o interest the beginner cvery mo- 
ment he is allowed in the school-room, teaching him ob- 
jectively, and in all cases furnishing him with a reason 
for conclusion. And when the class of beginners 
has received the proportion of the teacher's time duc the 
class for the whole day, let the class be dismissed until 
the next day, thns avoiding the annoyance of small 
scholars with large ones, and the contracting listless 
habits by the small ones. 

hen we have a generation educated in this ¥ 
Iapprehend that truth will be more popular with them 
than with us. and any reform will be casily inaugurated. 
while the main differences in religion, politics, cte., will 
dwindle to nothing ; for in general there is merit in every 
question, if we could divest our minds of bias, and reason 
as we do in philosophy, the mathematics, ete. 1. um. 








Aw Entema.—I am composed of 25 

letters. : 

My 20, 11, 3, 13, 15, 19, 8, 17, 6, 19 is a mame revered 
by all true Americans. 

My 10, 5, 12, 23, 9, 21 is the founder of the most popular 
church in the United States. 

My 15, 9, 16, 2,6isarace who have caused much dissen- 
sion. 

My 4, 2, 11, 19, 17is a distinguished general of the late 


war. 

My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is the greatest inventor of the present 
age. 
My 17, 5, 15, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 is Englands poet-laureate. 

My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6, 15 is one of the greatest 
warriors of the world. 

My all is the contributor of some of the most valuable 
reading in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

—- BELLE PEIRCE. 
Eniema Answrrep.—The answer to 
the Enigma in the May number of the Journat, is 
“The New Novelty Microscope,” sold by Fowler and 
Wells. Ww. J. B. 
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In the portrait here given of this gen- 
tleman, we have a fair representation of 
a hearty, genial, and high-toned English- 
man. His head towers loftily in the 
moral region, indicating large Veneration 
and Benevolence. His temperament was 
strongly Vital—in fact, bordering upon 
the Lymphatic; but his extremely active 
brain and indefatigable industry kept 
under a constitutional tendency to the 
free accumulation of adipose. Fairly 
Self-Esteem, and well 
braced up by strong Firmness, he was 
enabled to take advanced positions, and 
maintain them with vigor and success. 

Strictly conscientious, he would closely 
adhere to what he deemed his duty in 
all cases, turning neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Intellectually considered, the percep- 
tives predominated ; he could gather and 
impart knowledge rapidly by communi- 
cation with the external world, and found 
much enjoyment in contact with physical 
nature. 


endowed with 





Large Locality gave him a fondness 
for traveling, sight-seeing, and observa- 
tion in general. 

His Language was large, which gave 
him talent for acquiring words and lan- 
guages, and facility in speech. He had 
also large Ideality and Sublimity; he 
was tasteful and nice in his notions of 
living; and these qualities also gave him 
a character for elegance of diction in 
discourse. He would also often overflow 
with lively anecdote. 

His reasoning can not be said to have 
been characterized by any great depth 
or comprehensiveness of thought. He 
was more practical than profound. He 
sought to render his sermons practical ; 
he adapted his subjects to the workings 
of nature; the actualities of life. He 
spoke from the heart to the heart; and 
his frank, free, and earnest nature acted 
upon the hearts of those who heard like 
a magnetic influence, electrifying and re- 
fining their natures. 

His was indeed a noble crown. The 
moral sentiments held special sway in his 
character. 





Zealous and staunch in the | 


eS 


cause which he advocated—true religion 
and pure reform—he was ever ready to 
vindicate them. His truly benignant 
countenance had a winningness about it 
which no one could gaze upon unmoved. 

How different this organization from 
that of a rogue, a clown, a debauchee, or 
a malefactor ! 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was born in Spital- 
fields, London, May 17th, 1788. His parents 
were both much esteemed in the community for 
uprightness and general moral worth. The pur- 
suit of his father, William Raffles, was that of a 
solicitor at law, in the prosecution of which 
he had won an honorable reputation. His moth- 
er was a Wesleyan Methodist, a woman of earnest 
piety, and early impressed upon her only son’s 
susceptible mind and heart the importance of re- 
ligious truth, She was in the habit of taking 
Thomas with her to chapel, and this no doubt 
exercised a strong influence upon directing his 
inclinations toward the ministry, and in the Inde- 
pendent line, 

As a child, he was not of a strong constitution, 
and gave little promise of the vigor and en- 
durance which distinguished him in mature 
years. The utmost care was taken of him while 
but achild, his education not being pushed antil 
after he was twelve years old. In 1800 he was 
sent to a boarding-school, where, however, he 
did not remain long, owing to the want of means 
on the part of his father. In 1803, determining 
to do something for himself, he became a clerk in 
Doctors’ Commons, a noted rendezvous of London 
lawyers. Here he labored with fidelity, but the 
associations of wax and parchment were not 
agreeable to him. In September of the same 
year matters were so arranged that he returned 
to the boarding-school. His youthful mind was 
even then imbued with strong religious feelings. 
An extract which we take from a letter written by 
him to a friend at this time, evidences a deep- 
toned piety rarely met with in a boy of fifteen: 
““May that God who delights in the efforts of 
the young mind, and who will not despise the 
day of small things, smile upon these our early 
endeavors to strengthen each other in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and religion! May He be the 
gaide of our youthful days, and though sur- 
rounded by snares and difficulties on every side, 
may His almighty arm be our support; at His 
gracious throne may we often be found asking 
those things which are well pleasing in His 
sight.” 

While at this school he joined the Independent 
or Congregational Church, under the spiritual 
guidance of a minister of that denomination, 
named Collyer. For this gentleman Dr. Raf- 
fles always entertained a strong affection, and 
through his management the latter obtained ad- 
mission in 1805 into Homerton College, an old 
institution near London erected for the eduea- 
tion of Congregational ministers. Here young 
Raffles continued about four years, making ex- 
cellent progress in his studies and winning fast 
friends among instructors and class-mates by his 
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kindness and genial disposition. He was so 
anxious to engage in public work that he began 
to preach very early, while yet a mere student. 
In 1807, scarcely more than two years after he 
entered Homerton, he visited such large places 
as Ashford, in Kent, and preached to large 
congregations. His idea of the duties he had 
in hand may be gathered from the following 
extract from his diary, under date of Oct. 20th, 
1807: “Oh! what a delightful, noble employ- 
ment is that which lies before me, the service of 
God in the ministry of His Gospel! What can 
possibly exceed the luxury of doing good? Who 
does not envy the feelings of the philanthropist 
who makes it his business to seek out the suffer- 
ing sons of wretchedness and want that he may 
kindly administer to their temporal necessities, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, soothe the 
mourner? Such a man has within him a perpet- 
ual feast, of the deliciousness of which they can 
form no adequate idea who never tasted it them- 
selves. Butif such be the feelings of the man 
who only, after all, supplies, and that but in 
a partial degree, the temporal wants of his 
fellow-men, how great, how amazing an honor 
has God conferred upon us, in that He makes 
us instrumental in administering to the far more 
pressing necessities of the soul, that better, no- 
bler, immortal part, destined to appear at the 
awful and impartial bar of God, and built for an 
eternity of happiness or woe!” 

In the fall of the year 1808, being then but 
twenty-four, he received an invitation to become 
the settled minister of a large and thriving Inde- 
pendent society in Southampton. This he de- 
clined for the reason probably that he looked to 
some position which possessed a wider range— 
then being constantly occupied in and around 
London. 

In 1809 he was invited to take the pulpit of a 
Congregational church located in Hammersmith, 
a town on the outskirts of London, where he had 
frequently preached. He accepted the call, and 
was ordained in June of the same year. His con- 
nection with this church lasted nearly three 
years, during which time he appeared constantly 
growing in the affections of his people. His 
labors were unremitting ; not only did he per- 
form the ministrations of his church with earnest 
fidelity, but preached at other places during the 
week in response to nearly every request. That 
he would have remained at Hammersmith longer 
is every way probable, had not a most melan- 
choly and unexpected event occurred which led 
to his resignation. 

On the 5th of August, 1811, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, the youthful and gifted minister of New- 
ington Chapel, Liverpool, was drowned while 
bathing in the river Mersey. This event plunged 
his church into deep grief, and as his congrega- 
tion had greatly increased in size, rendering the 
building of a new edifice necessary for its accom- 
modation ; and as this new edifice had already 
been commenced, it was very important that 
Mr. Spencer’s successor should be eminentiy 
worthy to take his place and maiatain the in- 
terest already developed. The officers of the 
bereaved congregation, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, turned their eyes toward the young Ham- 





mersmith preacher, Thomas Raffles, as the man 
for the position, and invited him to fill their 
pulpit. After much careful deliberation he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and early in the year 1812 
became the pastor of that church, with which his 
name and reputation became identified for so 
many years, Great George Street Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Soon after his ordination, in compliance 
with universal desire, he prepared a memoir of 
the lamented Spencer, which has been exten- 
sively circulated in the United States, and can 
not be carefully read without profit. 

During Dr. Raffles’ long ministry at Liverpool, 
he was indefatigable and untiring in effort. The 
services of his own church were minutely and 
punctually attended to, and having a congrega- 
tion of fully 2,000 persons to look after, it would 
appear quite sufficient for the capacity of one 
man. But not only did he discharge his paro- 
chial duties satisfactorily to his people, but he 
was almost daily and nightly speaking and labor- 
ing in the cause of religion and moral reform. 
Invitations without number were flowing in upon 
him to attend this or that place and give his 
voice and influence in behalf of this or that 
movement. In fact, no one more zealous could 
be found in the advocacy of a cause in which he 
sympathized. His whole heart and soul were 
bound up in his Christian work, and no opposi- 
tion was too great for him to dare meet it. In 
the memoirs of him published by his son, Thom- 
as $. Raffles, Esq., are voluminous extracts from 
his diary, in which he recorded at considerable 
length his engagements and labors from day to 
day. As we read them we are amazed that flesh 
and blood could endure so much, especially since 
when a child his constitution was considered del- 
icate. As it was, he occasionally found himself 
so exhausted that he was compelled to withdraw 
from active duty. Then he found refreshment 
and recreation in short seasons of travel on the 
Continent or through various parts of Great 
Britain, gratifying an antiquarian taste by col- 
lecting curious books and relics wherever he 
went. In April, 1815, he married a Miss Cath- 
erine Hargreaves, of Liverpool, with whom he 
was permitted to enjoy uninterrupted domestic 
happiness for twenty-eight years. 

As an evidence of the reputation which Dr. 
Raffles enjoyed in America, the faculty of Union 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity, with which mark of distin- 
guished consideration he was much pleased. That 
he did not ever visit the United States is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that in his multitudinous 
engagements he could not spare the time requi- 
site for so extensive a tour. That he enter- 
tained a warm interest in American matters is 
very evident from many remarks of his. Be- 
sides, he corresponded with American divines of 
considerable note, one of whom, the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y., seems to have been 
on terms of close and confiding affection with 
him. He was also highly esteemed by the clergy 
of the established church in his own country, 
and always was accorded a prominent part at the 
meetings of the great religious societies of En- 
gland. As a speaker he was earnest, pathetic, 
and soul-moving. He interested and enchained 





the attention of his audience in the very begin- 
ning. Speaking of his manner in the pulpit, an 
American gentleman says: ‘‘ Never did I see an 
audience so perfectly spell-bound by the voice of 
aman. Occasionally in the progress of the ser- 
mon the doctor was powerful beyond descrip- 
tion, his thoughts, and manner, and the tones of 
his voice all befitting each other.’ His diary 
shows him to have been a man exceedingly fond 
of sight-seeing—very susceptible to the influences 
of fine scenery. The descriptions of the places 
visited in his occasional tours are vivid and 
poetical. His travels in Italy are delineated 
with rare power. 

In January, 1853, Dr. Raffles published a sup- 
plement to Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, in- 
corporating in it several of his own composition. 
This hymn-book has been very considerably used 
in the Congregational churches of England. 

In appearance Dr. Raffles was a large, portly 
man, with a full and ruddy countenance. His 
whole face beamed with genial warmth and be- 
nevolence. 

After a long life of active usefulness, fifty 
years of which had been passed in Liverpool in 
the charge of the Great George Street Chapel, he 
died from a severe attack of dropsy August 18th, 
1863. Of him it has been truly said: ‘‘ He was 
a good minister of Jesus Christ, whose person 
and work were the grand themes on which he 
delighted to dwell.’’ It is estimated that 50,000 
persons were gathered together to participate in 
his obsequics. All denominations of Christians 
were largely represented, besides the very many 
civil officers of all ranks who attended his fu- 
neral. The hymn sung on this occasion was one 
of Dr. Raffles’ own composition, and is in itself a 
beautiful portraiture of the serene piety which 
warmed his heart. We give it in full. 


High in yonder realms of light, 
Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exquisitely bright, 
Heaven’s unfading mansions rise. 
Glad within these blest abodes 
Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Immanuel’s love. 


Once the big, unbidden tear, 
Stealing down the furrowed cheek, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 
Tales of woe they could not speak. 
But these days of weeping o'er, 
Passed this scene of toil and pain, 
They shall feel distress no more, 
Never, never weep again! 


*Mid the chorus of the skies, 
*Mid th’ angelic lyres above, 
Hark! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love! 
Happy spirits! ye are fled 
Where no grief can entrance find ; 
Lulled to rest the aching head, 
Soothed the anguish of the mind. 


All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows ; 
Every tear is wiped away, 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast ; 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 
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[AZ works noticed in Tum PurEno.oc- 
tcaL Journal may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed.) 





Jenkins’ Vest-Pockxer Lext- 

con. An English Diction of all ex- 
cept Familiar Words; including the 
Princ! 1 Scientific and Technical Terms 
and Foreign Moncys, Weights, and 

Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. New 

York: Fowler and Wells. 

Here is a little book which can not fail 
to be very serviceable to all who read, for 
all such are frequently encountering words 
or terms with which they are not familiar. 
This isavery peculiar book. Itis properly 
called a lericon, because it deals chiefly with 
a class of words not much used in common 
conversation, though constantly employed 


Scripture TESTIMONY AGAINST 
Intoxicatine Wrxe. By the Rev. Wm. 
Ritchie. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 
18mo, pp. 213. Cloth, 60 cents. 

In this little book the subject of wine- 
drinking is discussed from the Seripture 
standpoint. Texts bearing upon it are ad- 
dnced to the end, that those interested in 
the cause of truth and temperance may 
know what the Dible says respecting the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The discussion 
appears to be clear and dispassionate, ref- 
erence being made from time to time.to 
eminent Biblical commentators. 


“Buoy Your Own CueErrigs.” 
A Temperance Tale, founded on fact. By 
John William Kirton. Paper 20 cents. 


The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House appears to have fairly 
got under way, and are rapidly issuing 
books, tracts, etc. If it continues to dis- 


in literature, science, and art. It is prop- | seminate such attractive literature as “ Buy 


erly a vest-pocket lexicon, because, only 
three inches long by two and a quarter wide 
and little more than half an inch thick, it 
may literally be carried in that convenient 
receptacle. But notwithstanding the di- 
minutive size, it contains over 20,000 words 
o the kind that people generally consult a 
dictionary for. Were is the peculiarity— 
in the judicious selection, and the vocabu- 
lary is so graded as to include the words, 
not known to a school-boy of twelve to 
fourteen years, thus meeting the wants of 
all classes, learned and unlearned. 

Let any onc look into the ordinary pocket- 
dictionaries and be will find himself famil- 
iar with most of their contents; but in this 
the proportion of such is comparatively 
small. It might well be asked how it is 
possible to crowd into so small a compass 
all the words, scientific and technical terms, 
etc., for which we have heretofore been 
obliged to go to the quartos? The preface 
answers, “Dy omitting the words which 

y knows, there is room in this 
little book for nearly all that any one re- 
quires to know.” Without controversy, 
we need a dictionary only for the words 
we are ignorant of. 

By branching off into natural history, and 
otherwise invading the domain of encyclo- 
pedias, the unabridged dictionaries have 
become so ponderous, that when one is 
cosily enjoying a periodical after dinner, 
his feet 4 J’ Americain, meeting with a new 
word, he is tempted to conclude the labor 
of searching for it now will not pay—he de- 
fers it till he gets up, and so loses it en- 
tirely. Atsucha juncture the Vest-Pocket 
Lexicon is a real fricnd and comforter. 
But we must not be understood as under- 
valuing the unabridged; on the contrary, 
all who can afford it onght to possess them 
for the great amount of information they 
contain respecting the language. But they 





can not be carried about nor had always at 
hand for reference. It would be very an- | 
wise for any one to attempt to carry in his | 
head all the words of this Lexicon, but by 
placing them in the next most convenient | 
repository, the compiler has sought to sat- 
isfy a public want, and we think he has 
succeeded. Besides the class of words re- 
ferred to, he gives us a pretty complete list 
of foreign moneys, reduced to our currency, 
as well as foreign weights and measures. | 
Also the common Latin and French phrases | 
of two and three words, the ordinary law | 
terms, and the most important mythologi- | 
cal names. We would commend the short 
preface as aclear exposition of the author's 
design, which, it appears to us, he has 
faithfully executed. Copies may be had at | 
this office, in gilt morocco tuck, at $1; in | 
leather, gilt, 75 cents. 


Your Own Cherries,” we can safely predict 
the most gratifying success in its benevo- 
lent enterprise. The story is short, but 
can be profitably read and considered by 
every one. 


Lire rn Srxe Srve Strate Prr- 
son, as seen in a Twelve Years’ Chap- 


laincy. By Rev. John Luckey. New 
York: N. Tibbals. 12mo., pp. 376. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


In this volume we find compiled, in a 
clear and engaging style, many of the more 
striking experiences of the author in the 
New York State prison. In the language 
of his preface—we think “‘ These sketches 
will afford the reader a fair and correct no- 


Hew Pooks. 








tion of some of the usual incidents of con- | 


vict life, of the opinions and sentiments of 
convicts themselves, and * * * furnish 
information that may prove net wholly 
valueless to the unprejudiced searchers for 
truth in this department of social science.” 


Year Boox or Puarmacy. 
(The Chemist's Desk Companion for 1866.) 
A Practical Summary of Researches in 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, during the year 1865. 
Edited by Charles H. Wood, F.C.S., and 
Charles Sharp. Crown, 8vo., sd., pp. 175. 
Price $1. 


Tue American Opp FeEt- 
Low is a very handsomely-printed month- 
ly, of 48 octavo pages, edited and published 
by Mr. Jomn W. Orn, New York, at $2a 
year. All that is new or interesting re- 
lating to this benevolent Order is sup- 
posed to be contained therein. 


Annvuat Reeister or Rv- 
nat Arras For 1866—130 Engravings, 
containing Practical Suggestions for the 
Farmer and Horticulturist. Price 30 cents, 
post-paid. We have previously called at- 
tention to this invaluable little book, which 
every farmer, as well as all who feel inter- 
ested in the raising of crops, should have. 
It may be ordered from this office. 


New Mvesic. We have just 
received some new contributions to the 
realm of Tune from Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway: ‘‘The May Waltz,” by Alfred 
Mellon, a delicate aria, price 65 cents; 
“The Freedman's Lament,” song and 
chorus, by M. DB. Ladd, 30 cents; “My 
Bonny Boat, Queen of the Sea,” song and 
chorus, 30 cents; “ Hilda,”’ a popular waltz, 
by D. Godfrey, 50 cents; “Oh, You Must 
be a Lover of the Lord,” hymn, with 
chorus, 30 cents; and “Told in the Twi- 
light,” song, 30 cents. 








[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 


Canapa, ITs DEFENCES, 
ConpiTIon, AND Resources. By W. [low- 
ard Russell, LL.D. 8vo., pp. 311. $1 50. 


Discs Vivers, or Learn to 
Live. A good book, descriptive and inter- 
esting. By Dr. Sutton, a well-known En- 


glishauthor. 123mo. $1 2. 
Earnestness. A tale re- 


plete with religious truth. By the Rev. 
C. B. Taylor, author of Lady Mary, Thank- 
fulness,etc. 12mo, $1. 


Lire or Joun Wester. By 
Southey. A good book. $2 50. 


Toe Sare Compass, AND 
Ports. By Rev. Dr. John Newton. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


Ritts From tTuE T’ounTaIn 


or Lire. By Rev. Dr. Newton. i2mo. 
$i 10. — 
Tue IytciTIoN OF THE 


Mrxp. By James McCosh, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp., 448. Price $3 25. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
By J. H. Bennett, Professor, etc., in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Ameri- 
can from the Fourth Edinburgh Edition. 
537 wood-cuts. Royal Svo, pp. xxiv., 1022. 
Cloth, $7; leather, $8 50. 


New Pook or FLowers. 
By Joseph Breck. Newly Electrotyped and 
Illustrated. 12ma, pp. 480. Cloth, $2. 


Toe Fretp anp GanrpEN 
VEGETABLES oF America. By Fearing 
Burr, Jr.. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
Syo, pp. 700. Cloth, $5 50. 


Country Lire; a Hand- 
book of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By Robert Morris 
Copeland. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo, 
pp. v., 912. Cloth, $6 50. 


Tne First Grass or WINE; 
or, Clarence Mortimer. By Nellie Gra- 
hame. 18mo, pp. 124. Cloth, 60 cents. 


In Vincvuts; or, The Pris- 
oner of War. Being the Experience of a 
Rebel in two Federal Pens, interspersed 
with Reminiscences, etc. By a Virginia 
Confederate. 12mo, pp. 216. Petersburg, 
Va. Cloth, $150. —— 


Tue Practica Brass anp 
Inon Founpers’ Guipz; a Concise Treat- 
ise on Brass Founding, Moulding, the 
Metals, and their Alloys, ete. To which 


are added, Recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Iron, Steel by the Bessemer 
process, ete. James B. Larkin. Fifth 

dition, revised, with extensive additions. 
12mo, pp. 301. Cloth, $2 50. 


Astatic Cnorera; its Ori- 
gin and Spread in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope; Introduction into America throngh 
Canada ; Causes, Symptoms, and Pathol- 
ogy, ete. By R. Nelson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 
206. Cloth, $1 75.— 

Tue Grant Crrtes or Ba- 
SHAN, and Syria’s Holy Places. By the 
Rev. J. L. Porter. Tlustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Cloth, $3 50. 





nS 


Essays on THE Sorine oF 
CarTTLe, Illustrated from Experience; and 
an Address, containing Suggestions which 
may be useful to Farmers. By Josiah 
Quincy. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Edmund Quincy. 12mo, pp. 121. Cloth, 
$1 2. —_ 


GanrpEen FLowrrs—How to 
Cu.tivats Tuem. A Treatise on the Cul- 
ture of Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Annuals, Herbaccous and Bedding Plants, 
By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. 12mo, pp, 
834. Cloth, $3 30. 


Homes Wrrnovr Hanns; 
being a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciples of Construction. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author of the “ Ilus- 
trated Natural [istory,” etc. 1 vol., large 
Svo. ; 21 full-page drawings, and 83 Ilustra- 
tions. 632 pages. Cloth, $7 75. 


Tue Harvest or THe Sea. 
A Contribution to the Natural and Econ- 
omic History of the British Food Fishes. 
By James G. Bertram, with fifty Iustra- 
tions. One large voiume, Svo, 520 pages. 
Cloth, $7 75. 








so our Correspondents. 





Questions or‘ Genera. InTersst’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we wiil try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Best Tuovents” solicited. 


An Orper ror Dooxs, Journals, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Corne- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on seranaTeE slips. 


Specrat Norice—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafier to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this Jounnat. 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, Purrnot- 
ocr, Puyrsiognomy, Psrcnotocy, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and ANTMROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrgencz or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PArTR, and send us 
only one at a time. 





Crass In Purenotocy.—I 
have heard you were to teach a class of 
students, next fall or winter, the art of 
practical Phrenology—how to teach the 
science and how to apply it in the delin- 
eation of character. Please give your pro- 
gramme, time, terms, what ks to read 
sepee wry to the course, etc., in the 
Journal}, and oblige a lover of the science 
and one who desires to be A STUDENT. 

Ans. The class we propose to instruct 
will assemble on the seventh day of Jan- 
uary, 1867. We propose to teach worthy 
men of talent how to read character and 
how to present the science to the public. 
Ail who wish to obtain a programme of the 
course of instruction, stating the books 
necessary to read, the extent of the course 
of instruction, and the terms, can do se by 
sending a stamp and asking for a circular, 
entitled, “ ProressionaL INSTRUCTION IN 
PracticaL Punenotoey.” Address this 
affice. 
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Waar 1s CrantoLtocy ?— 
The dictionary defines it as “ The doctrine 
or science of determining the properties or 
characteristics of the mind by the confor- 
mation of the skull.” 

Crantoscory is the science of the emi- 
nences produced in the cranium by the 
brain—intended to discover the particular 
part of the brain in which reside the or- 
gans which influence particular passions 
or faculties—in other words, the organs 
of the mind. Phrenologists claim that the 
internal of the skull corresponds with the 
external; as the meat in the nut, the tree 
to the bark, the oyster to the shell, etc. 
That the skull is made for the brain, rather 
than the brain for and by the skull. 


Onz-ARMED ARTISTS.— 
e, and perhaps man 
oy ome pa p mi throug! 
your excellent JouRNAL, whether a person 
with one arm can practically be an grtist? 
That is, could he work with convenience 
and rapidity, supposing he had the neces- 
sary mental faculties ? 

Ans. With the proper mental culture, 
with the art-nature in him, he could, if he 
had the right hand, become a painter of 
portraits, or of flowers, or of landscapes. 
The chief trouble would be in holding the 
rest-stick or rod. One could hardly paint 
without such a rest for the hand. Some- 
thing might perhaps be contrived to obviate 
the difficulty. Across the top of the canvas 
frame there might be fastened a picce of 
wood or metal full of notches—then at the 
left side of the man there might be a socket 
in which the end of the resting rod could 
be placed and the other end placed in one 
of the notches on the canvas frame. The 
palette could also be in some way attached 
to the easel when it was ready for use, and 
thus convenience and facility could be 
secured. One-armed men may engage as 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, merchants, 
agents, fruit-growers, stock-growers, and 
a hundred other pursuits. If you want to 
go into art, we will give you an order which 
may be familiar to you, “‘ Forward!” 


Warter-Cure.—W hat is the 
best work you have on Hydropathic family 
treatment, and its cost? Ans. The Illus- 


trated Hydropathic Encyclopedia. $4 50. 


Imwortatrry. — Are such 
faculties as Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, ctc., supposed to 
live beyond the grave? or do they die with 
the body ? 

Ans. All the human faculties have rela- 
tionship to the spiritual, and though it 
may be difficult to define our meaning, it 
is not dificult to appreciate the idea that 
all these powers of ours in a life to come, 
by virtue of their relationship to the 
higher moral and spiritual qualities, shall 
be glorified and exist in a transcendental 
state or condition. Every pure-minded 
man is conscious of a feeling of exalted 
affection for female friends whom he has 
no desire to marry. A sister, a cousin, an 
aunt can be appreciated, as woman, by a 
man with a feeling that ought to be im- 
immortal—and the sense of value repre- 
sented by Acquisitiveness, as man stands 
Telated to earthly objects of value, may be 
immortal, and serve to give us a just esti- 
mate of whatever is precious and valuable. 
And when the higher life is described in 
the Scriptures, we read of the “ twelve 
manner of fruits,’ as if Alimentiveness 
were necessary to appreciate whatever is 
luscious to the taste. This question has 
often been mooted, as to what part of man 
is immortal. Our impression is, that every- 
thing that belongs to his mental nature is 
& part of his immortality—and in a glori- 


——— 


fied condition shall minister to his happi- 
ness and those with whom he shall stand 
related—and though we have no particular 
philosophy on the subject, we feel the 
comfortable assurance that nothing shall 
be lost that is human. 


Creckers — DyspEpsta. — 
Does playing checkers benefit the mind? 
Ans. No, but chess may. - 

What would you recommend for the 
dyspepsia, as a general thing? 

Ans. A plain and simple diet, without 
stimulants or condiments ; systematic bodi- 
ly exercises in the open air; riding on a 
horse is good; plenty of sleep; a daily 
hand-bath, to be taken on rising in the 
morning, and a careful observance of the 
laws of health; climbing the hills or rowing 
a boat, instead of taking medicines or read- 
ing books. Dyspeptics should exercise 
their bodies more than their brains. See 
“Notes on Beauty and Development,” 
12 cents. — 


Tar Heap—How To Make 
1t Grow.—Is there any process, diet, —_ 
or any means, which will stimulate growt 
enlargement, expansion, or develop tof 
the head? If so, please communicate it. 
Throw this not among the waste paper, 
pass it not by; thongh ‘tis == you, 
tis light and life, a in the future to 
the one for which it is intended. Irish 
blessings and French flatteries are not 
dealt in, and if your dignities are encroach- 
ed upon, there is no answer, and the world 
has another drone. 

Ans. Read the new pamphlet, “ Hints 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development,” 12 
cents, by post, and take courage. Growth 
of brain should be in harmony with growth 
of body ; and we can not advise a course of 
special training without knowing more of 
the case. ose 


Marryine Coustns.—Should 


Mr. A. marry Miss B. if A.’s mother and 
B.’s mother are cousins ? 


Ans. We have very frequently, in the 
JOURNAL, expressed our dissent from the 
marriage of blood-related parties—even 
second cousins. There are instances in 
which the persons resemble the unrelated 
branches of the families, in which cases the 
marriage of second cousins would not 
probably be attended with any serious 
physiological disadvantages. But we beg 
our friends not to try by nicely adjusted 
cases to obtain from us an indorsement 
of the marriage of cousins, even in the 
second degree. It is not, in general, best, 
and not one in a hundred have physiologi- 
cal information sufficient to understand 
what exceptions would obviate the objec- 
tions in given cases. 





A#sop’s Fasies.—W here can 
we get a copy of this work complete ? 

Ans. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton pub- 
lish a beautiful edition at $5a copy. There 
are cheaper editions, but none other so 
perfect. It is possible we may re-print 
this work in handsome book form during 
the present year. —— 


Osestty.—What advice 
would you give ashort, corpulent person of 
forty, whose extra flesh has come on within 
a few years past, one who never used liquors 
orsmoked? I weigh some forty to fifty 
pounds more than I did when thirty years 
of age. I am inclined to shortness of 
breath, cough, etc. I have read a t 
deal, and my eyes begin to be weak, trou- 
bled with dimness by spells. My business 
has always required considerable moderate 
exercise and standing, though under cover. 
Please give me advice how to live, and you 
will oblige me as well as many others in 
like situation. 

Ans. The best advice we are able to give 
through the JournNAL may be found in the 
number for July, 1865, under the head of 





“ Fat Folks and Lean Folks,” 


PimPLes.—Pimples are 
caused by impurity of the blood, and to 
cure them, we must remove the cause. 
Impure blood results from improper food, 
impure air, and various other causes. 
Greasy, high-seasoned, and tog stimulating 
articles of diet, and such as are difficult 
of digestion, should be avoided, together 
with tobacco, coffee, and spirituous, li- 
quors; and the skin should be kept in a 
good condition by frequent bathing. Use 
tepid or warm water for washing the face 
and neck, but cold water and a good deal 
of friction with the hand and towel on the 





severance, and power to grapple heavy 
work and large ideas. He should have 
large Form and Size, to enable him to jndge 
of shape, work by the eye, and measure 
proportions; he should have good mathe- 
matical talent, to enable him to plan suc- 
cessfully; he should have large Construc- 
tiveness,to impart skill, and good reasoning 
organs to give sound judgment; he should 
have large social organs, to make the com- 
panionship of the gang of workers pleasant, 
and large Benevolence to made him willing 
to lend a hand to those who need help to 
handle heavy timbers ; and finally, he wants 


good sense and good morals. 


Puysiognomy—rtue Ear.—| Busts.—What will clean 
You wil sete the lower extremity of the plasier busts when soiled with fingering ? 
ear is 8) erently in different people. Ans. A little warm soap-suds and a soft 
Has that anything to do with character? | brash or cloth. ” 
if it has, what “ sign” is it? 

Ans. It is doubtless a “sign” of some| Sickty Crrmpren.—Can a 
quality or trait of character, but our ob- | man and woman, both being healthy, give 
servation has not yet enabled us to deter- | birth to weakly and short-lived children be- 
mine what it indicgtes. cause of incompatibility of temperament ? 

—. Ans. Yes. We have taught this for years. 

Rixes.—W hat are the rules | TW° Persons, both healthy, having too 
about wearing finger-rings, or the signifi- | ™uch of one temperament for a proper 
cance of rings on \fferent 1 ngers, etc.? or | union in marriage, may have children with 
where [ apg te and engage- | such an excess of this one temperamental 
oe worm, @ ngs for mere | peculiarity as to spoil them. 

Ans. The engagement ring and the mar-| Another inquires: “ If one parent has a 
riage ring are worn on the third finger of prominent degree of the Nervous, and the 
the left hand. All other rings may be worn ps of pores ese element, will their 

ither ba: |e en, if they have any, be weakly ?”” 
ak a + oe ange Sa Ans. They would have too little of the 

Tun Teeenere i. Vital and of the Bilious to be vigorous. It 


would be a poor match. 

reading my JourNAL, I find that you make n 
frequent use of the word temperament. I 
have consulted my dictionary, but can find . + 
no satisfactory definition. will be very ublis ers rtment 
much obliged to you if you will give a brief epa . 
explanation of all the temperaments. 

Ans. See article in this number under 
the head of “‘ Our New Dictionary.” 


other parts of the person. 








For Acents.—It is believed 
pag _ that enterprising agents, of either sex, may 
Morntne Wartx.—We think | ao wen canvassing for our New Puystoe- 


that if a walk be taken before breakfast it| xomy. With circulars to distribute, and a 
should be a short one, and chiefly for the single copy to exhibit, orders for ten, 
purpose of inhaling the.fresh bracing air of | twenty, or even fifty copies may be taken 
early day. A few breaths of morning air | in a neighborhood. So in cities and vil- 
will exercise an appetizing influence upon lages. Booksellers do but little in the way 
the vital system. —— of calling attention to the work, and their 

AN apple-tree, which was | sales will be moderate; but enterprising 
grafted in 1854, only one half bears one | agents bring the matter home, and show 
year, and the other half the next year, | the book to hundreds who would not oth- 
Why is thisso? Ans. One side of the tree | erwise know of its existence. Liberal 
might have been grafted with one kind of | terms will be given by the publishers. 
graft, and the other half by grafts from — 


another tree. — PHRENOLOGY In SCOTLAND. 
An Otp Qvestion.—Does | —Mr. J. C. Surra, of Dundee, is doing 
the top of a wagon wheel run faster than | good service in the cause by lectures, ex- 
the bottom? and why? aminations, and publications. We hear of 
Ans, Yes, because the bottom does not | him through the press, and always favor- 
run at all. The point of contact with the | ably. We remember with gratitude the 
ground does not move forward, while the | kindly reception given us in our visit to 
top does; but there is a constant changing | that enterprising town in 1862, where, 
of the point of contact, so that, alternately, | night after night, we met with crowded 
every part of the wheel is at the top and at | audiences, all curious to hear what the 
the bottom. Set upastick perpendicularly | Americans had to say. This Mr. Smith 
and imagine it to be two of the opposite | was one of our patrons. 
spokes of a wheel without the rim. Take — 


hold of it in the middle, where the axle or Perrecr THE Boox.—We 
motive power takes hold of a wagon wheel, | .+i) have the New Physiognomy yt 
and move or lean the stick forward and separate parts, as at first published, at $1 
the top will move but the bottom will be each, and can now supply them to com- 
relatively immovable. This principle ex- plete the work. These “parts” will soon 
ists in the traveling of the wagon wheel. be “ont of print,” and now is the time to 


Snrp-CarrPenters. — What obtain them. Of course every reader will 
faculties ought one to have in order to bea wish to have the book nicely bound. 
first-class ship-carpenter ? —t 

Ans, A ship-carpenter needs a strong] Our New “Sprcrat Lisv” 
frame, for the work is heavy. He needs a| contains the titles, with prices, of upward 
good vital system, to manufacture the steam | of eighty physiological and medical works, 
for the propelling of his muscular and /| intended for those who need them, but not 
mental machinery. He requires a good | intended for general circulation. They are 
degree of Combativeness, Destructiveness, | private and professional, though intended 








and Firmness, to give cor rage, force, per- | for both sexes. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for aconsid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate Sf B cents a 2 line. ] 


New Puystocnomy; or, 
Stens or CHARACTER—as manifested 
throngh Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 
This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which eac h claim rests. 
The “Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application, The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvives, Onators, 
Statesmen, Wanntons, Artists, Ports, 
Purtosorpners, INVENTORS, PUGILISTs, 
Svurnezons, Discoverers, Actors, Mvust- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an Encyctio- 
P2£pIA of biography, acquainting the read- 

er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Caesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
croft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, T heodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, W hately, 

ickeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hop 

Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carly om 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 

neat and finely-cxecuted engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


~ ‘Taat New Rirte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of half a dozen or more, at wholesale 
rates. The “ TaunNDERBOLT” is pronounc- 
ed the best, as it certainly is the handiest 
and the handsomest Rifle we have ever 


seen. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Soutuwarp, Ho!—TIarmers, 
Fruit Growers, and Market Gardeners, 
contemplating emigration to the South, 


may obtain important information by ad- 
dressing (with a stamp to prepay circular) 
D. I. JACQUES, 
389 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Unsiversiry or Atpany.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 





bany, 1 N. Y. Bt 
Masonic W oRKs. 

Manual of the Lodge ................ $2 00 
nseho Datlies cvicvocecvvcetiosscas 150 
Book of the Chapter ................. 1% 
Bnseehs TR... cc veeseccccccccccces 100 
Book of the Commandensy............ 7% 
Ris ce ccwepesece 00s cevesd sees 100 
True Masonic Guide................. 200 
Manual of Freemasonry............. 1580 
Jachin and Boaz..............+++0++. 250 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual............ 2 00 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





NOTICE. 


To Youne MEN FROM THE 
Farms, Mechanics, Soldiers, Middle-aged 
Men who desire to better their condition 
in life—and to Parents who would make 
their Sons successful, useful Men: 

I have suggested the best System of 
Training for preparing Young and Middle- 
aged Men for active, successful life, ever 
adopted in this or any other country. 

My Course for Farmers’ sons and Me- 
chanics is the best in the world, it being 
the most useful, the shortest, and most 
comprehensive. 

Such is the popularity of my System of 
Practical, Useful Education, that my Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson has 
grown to be the largest educational insti- 
tution on the continent—enjoying patron- 
age from all sections of our own country, 
South America, Europe, Cuba, and the 
Canadas, and exerting more power and 
influence for good than all Commercial or 
Mercantile Colleges combined. 

Sach was the extended patronage from 
the West, that it became necessary to es- 
tablish an institution at Chicago under 
the principalship of Prof. E. P. Eastman, 
where this system of Education could be 
enjoyed. 

Mechanics, Young Men from the Farms 
who can devote a few months to study; 
Men of Middle Age who desire to change 
their present employment for something 
more remunerative ; and Returned Sol- 
diers and others who desire lucrative, 
honorable situations in business, can en- 
joy advantages here not to be found else- 
where. 

Graduates are assisted to such situa- 
tions as they merit, through the College 
Agencies in the different cities. Refer- 
ences are given to more than 200 in Gov- 
ernment Departments at Washington, and 
more than 400 in the city of New York 
alone, who owe their success to this in- 
stitution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be 
completed in three months, at a total ex- 
pense for tuition and board of $100. 

The Illustrated Paper of sixteen pages, 
giving fall information of the Course of 


Study, is sent free of charge to all who 
desire it. 
Applicants will apply in person or by 
letter to the President, 
H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Or, for the Western Institution, to 
E. P. EASTMAN, 
Chicago, Il. 





Just Issuzp—One of the 
most Valuable Books ever Published— 
Washington and his Masonic Compeers. 
By Sidney Hayden. Being a Minute and 
Comprehensive Memoir of Washington's 
Masonic Life, drawn from original Masonic 
Records, many of which have never before 
been published, interwoven with and em- 
bracing the interesting points in his do- 
mestic, military, and civil history, which 
illustrate his Masonic acts and virtues— 
each given in chronological order. Ilus- 
trated with a finely-engraved steel plate 
Portrait,of Washington clothed as a Past 
Master. 

This Engraving is a faithful copy of the 
Original Masonic Portrait of Washington, 
belonging to Alexandria Washington 
Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va., of 
which Washington was previously Mas- 
ter, by Mr. Williams, in 17%, to whom 
Washington gave sittings during his last 
Presiden:?, at the request of the Lodge. 
It was the only Masonic Portrait of Wash- 
ington ever painted from his person, and 
is now for the first time published, by 
permissior. 

Also several original finely-executed En- 
gravinge, together with portraits of many 
of Washington’ s Masonic Compeers. New 
York: MASONIC PUBLISHING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO., 432 Broome St. 


PRICES. 

Oo ere eee $2 50 

Extra eee | fit, gilt edges...... 3 50 

Morocco—fall gilt..............e.s00 5 00 
tw ody ‘Suitoan to the Trade. 

Agents wanted. it 





Hicutann W ATER-CURE.- — 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JounNaL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 





A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enere in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theor-‘ical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jonny Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the “ Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 





Frirer tuk Water.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1858) “Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by AtexanpDeR McKenzie & Co., No. 35 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 


kind of porous filter to which I alluded in | est 


my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
itsaction. James R. Curton, M.D., 
“New York, April 25, 1862. Chemist.” 
Call or send for circular to ALEXANDER 


peaeed 


Gems or Sacrep Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani. 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, "uniform with the previous volumes 
of the “‘ Home Circle Series,” now consist. 
ing of seven volumes, the whole fo 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scorrisn Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington — 
Boston. 





Guipe Booxs.—We <a 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 


ArtIFIciAL Linss. Re ag 8 
Patent, 516 Broadway, established 

The most perfect substitutes for lost limbs 
ever invented. Hands made to open and 
shut without assistance from the remain- 
ing hand. Address WILLIAM SELPHO 
& SON for pamphlet, ete. it 


Lx Visace Humarm Dr- 

vinz.—Les yeux, les oreilles, le nez, les 
lévres, la bouche, la téte, les cheveux, les 
paupiéres, les mains, le pied, la pean, la 
complexion, avec tous les signes du carac- 
tére, ainsi que la maniére de les lire. Nov- 
VELLE PrystoGNomMONTE on Sicngs du 
CARACTERE, ainsi qu’ils sont manifestés 
par le TEMPERAMENT et les SicnEs Exre- 
RrEuRs, spécialement par les traits de la 
figure, avec plus de 1,000 illustrations, 4 
parties. $1 chacune. En un gros vol- 
ume: $5. FOWLER ET WELLS, 399 
Broadway, New York, et chez tous les li- 
braires, 


Adbertisements, 


[Announcements for this 0 Jor yy or the 
department must reach en 
the in 


10th of the month 

— they are intended angen ~ 
in is now very large, a we must 

press early in order to reach subscribers 


prom: ‘or advertising in this 
croatanent, Wemntiotine oreo chumn| 














Herartp or Hearra.—Con- 
tents for July: 


Human ie ag orace Geeet Lim- 
its of Prohibition. v. Dr. F rothingha 


Cholera, J. G. Webste ter, M.D. 
W. Il. Burleigh: Victory of Life, Theodore 
Tilton ; Health and Water, ‘Alfred B. 
Street ; National Longevity, G. W. Bun- 
y; Food and Strength, Perkins ; 
e Turkish Bath and Health; Beauty of 
the Mouth; Health of Women and G — 
Anesthetics; Sp pinal Curvature ; 
Diptheria ; Nose-bleed ; Physical Culture’ 
ete. This’ monthly now enters upon a ad 
era, with the best writers of 
contributors. Broad and liberal RY ite 
tone, it will be a welcome visitor to every 
parent who has children to rear to fine 
phisical health and beauty. $1 50a year, 
Tope a mips, fo oe is numbers for 
as samples, for 60 cen! 
MILLER, WOOD 


15 Laight Street, Now York. 





Kyirttine Macuines FOR 
Famitres AND Manvractunens. Some- 
thin ‘New and In valuable for Family Use. 
e nd ye — the dimplest, cron 
It Becupies but little space—ie portabh 
t es tule space—is po ie, 
and can Te at’ ry to a stand or table— 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It bet at Sabre ey re | the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the tof needles 
is insignifican' snd the soost delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles - not o! 

Orders for Machines may be sent one 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


k. 
Send for a circular. Bota 
TON KNITTING 


McKenzre & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit-| par 


ters, 35 West Fourth Street, N. York.  3t 





537 Broadway, New York. 
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Works on TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 
needed, the following: The National 
oa = thly, 16 pages, 
monthly, 4 cents per 


page 40 

year; Delavan’s Cons’ Meration of the Tem- 
j nce ment and Histo 

n 

( 


reL 


ry, $1 50; 

ce Book, $1 Ang ie arene 
rance § er, 25 cents; Buy Your 
pomttnerries, cents; Beecher's Sermons, 
% cents; Temperance Volume, 70 cents ; 
‘Ardent Spirits, 30 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
Children, 35 cents ; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessie 
Series—5S vols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents ; The True 
rance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 

The True Temperance Platform (bound), 8 
cents ; ings of the Sarat Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents ; The Tem- 
rance Melodist—i180 pages, 50 cents; 
Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 

the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 9) cents; Three 
Cripples, %5 cents; The Giants, 7%5 cents ; 
Native Village, 50 cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents ; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haun House, 35 cents; The 
Harve ys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 


Bo 
185 > The Old Distille , $1 25; My Sister 
Maren, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents; 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, Bocents; emperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Documents—No. 1,1; Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
songs ever published—30 cents ; 

coholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. —50 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 
50 cents; gy on Beauty, yeas and 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred ; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or r hundred ; 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, 6 vols. 20, 
7 cents per volume; Auiotiogne y of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf, 8) cents; The Kemptons, $1 25; 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard’s Child ; ér, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 


peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by FowLER AND 
Wets, 889 Broadway, New York. 








MeEcHANICAL AND ScIENTIFIC 
ComPanions— 





For the Bookbinder ................. $2 
and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
SE estactbtesc. checcoccdhacette 1 50 
Tin ovene -cccvse tekdsatees 150 
IN, vuis Sb6e cadeeesecacensh 150 
A cid seciecesesesvccoeses 12 00 
Cotton Spinner ..............0.ssee0s 1% 
eda cotanusess scccconsess 150 
Dyer's Companion................... 150 
LSE voce cecscctqeces 3 50 
SIE Ei 6.cbcces sccccccccccese 1% 
. — See ee 1% 
it an iller .80 
Painter-and Gilder... -150 
Re ¥ <7 ~ 1 = 
an vil En; inge 1 
ge... aoe - ake 1 50 
e t) eing, etc. 3 50 
Turner...... — seenes onews an 
Tae MANUFACTURE or Iron ix ALL 


ITs Vanious Branouegs, to which is added 
an ony on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k 





verman, Mining Engineer. (This 

work is scarce, and will not re Ob 
MESRNSC6R60.006 0000 00000000 0008 15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy ee 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ....... -. 800 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 
~s ng, Currying,and Leather eat ™ 0 
Youmans" Class: Booic of Chiemistry.. 2 00 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


emperance | » 





Tue American Faruer.— 
The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HortTIcUuLTuRAL Journal in America. I- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 

te. Faron dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 
The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Tele- 





"it opens with fair promise of success.— 
Country Gentler 


man. 
Eminently worthy cf a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. x 
It bids fair to becomea standard farmer's 
r.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
ell printed and well got > at the lew 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a& liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ** Peep o’ Day.” — 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a year. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of cul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set te all opp icants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher and ys oe 
tf. Rochester, N. Y. 


Weep’s Hicnest Premium 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 





Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the furmer most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 


seams, 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
cearse linen thread. 4 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not «uperior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the American ADVERTISING AGEXcY, 3389 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 
ae $60 

No. 2 Oil Biack Walwut, Maif Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer ....... 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornamented ........ 

WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
506 way, New York. 





PuonoGraruy For LEarn- 
Exs.—The Manual of me mg 8 the 
Phonographic Reader, and e Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 60. A $3 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 











THE MOVEMENT-CURE...........81 75 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION......... 1% 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... ....... 1% 
CALISTHENICS..........++0+ soeeee 100 


LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS.. .. 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, " 
689 Broadway, New York. 





VALUABLE Booxs—vERY 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORE from its earliest settlement 


to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 


AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, by Moorg, in two volumes. 
$10. 


BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORE. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius LarpNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from “the be- 
ginning’ ll a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SaRan JosErpnHA Haxx; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Jonn P. Kennepy. In2vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 

t the Spanish Oo iba to 1680, tae 
of the s mnques , in- 
cludin, vn equeent af the War with the 
Unit States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pamir Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of a. By Cuas. J. Pe- 
TERSON. §3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. ByJonnB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
a history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 

WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $350. For sale b 

FOWLER AND’ WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





To Punutsners.—I will give 
due notice in the columns of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 
Agency, New York, to be sent to my 
odivenn upon room of the same. 

GEORGE ROW, 
Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register. 3t 





Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


Cuickertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all Ss fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 








Tur Gosret or Heatru.— 
An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 

CONTENTS OF JuLY No.—Cattle Plague 
and Cholera ; Pomology, Illustrated ; Fruits 
and Farinacea, Wlastrated; Woman's 
Dress, Illustrated; The Breath of Life ; 
Premium Bread; Pneumonia ; i 
Wise and Otherwise; International Heal 
Convention; Purification of Basements ; 
Our New Name; Poisonopathy; Turkish 
Baths; Hygeian Homes; Cholera Infan- 
tum ; Scar ; Our London Critics ; Hy- 
gienic a eope g U A Business Transac- 

ion; Voices of the People; Answers to 
Correspondents; Meaphysics of Swill 
Milk; Irish Whisky; Cure of the Rinder- 

t; Hard on the tors; A Vegetarian 

‘One di lar ing) bers ten 

e dollar a ; single num! 
cents, Office 97 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





New Booxss.—Cyciorepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices o 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 7% Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8yo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American Eloquence, in 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by Dionysius Larpnen, fully illus- 
trated. +6. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
Joun Bricut (the ~— champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. §3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
i_ ON WAKEFULNESS. 

SO 


HALE’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $250. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
- = Poets of other days and the present 
time. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a eclection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 





A Liprary For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTtiERs.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

rovide himself with the following small 
ibrary: 
The Tadispensable Tiand Book....... $2 3 
The Art of Extempore o—_ “—— 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 
The American Debater 
The Exhibition Speaker. 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution................. 100 
Book of Eloquence .. 200 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS. 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Joun Starter, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 





Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most ejicacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Divery Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBANDAN & Mans, 679 Broadway, 
Caswe.t & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heeeman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 


r Cc. WELLS & CO 
Wholesale Agents, . C, 
115 Franklin Street, New York. ve 


8. A. eee Treoden i. L 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


* 
a 


THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 
, was a brood of Young Larks 


in a field of corn, which was just ripe, 
and the mother, looking every day for the 
reapers, left word, whenever she went out 
in search of food, that her young ones 
should report to her all the news they 
heard. One day, while she was absent, 
the master came to look at the stato of the 
crop. “It is full time,” said he, * to call 
in all my neighbors and get my cora reap- 
ed.” When the old Lark came home, the 
young ones told their mother what they 
had heard, and begged her to remove them 
forthwith. “Time enough,” said she; 
“if he truste to his neighbors, he will have 
to wait awhile yet for his harvest.” Next 
day, however, the owner came again, and 
finding the sun still hotter and the corn 
more ripe, and nothing done, “* There is 
not a moment to be lost,” said he; “we 
can not depend upon our neighbors; we 
must call in our relations ;” and, turning 
to his son, “Go call your uncles and 
cousins, and see that they begin to-mor- 
row.” Instill greater fear, the young ones 
repeated to their mother the farmer's 
words. “If that be all,” says she, “do 
not be frightened, for the relations have 
got harvest work of their own; but take 
particular notice what you hear the next 
time, and he eure you let me know.”” She 
went abroad the next day, and the owner 
coming as before, and finding the grain 





falling to the ground from over-ripeness, | 


and still no one at work, called to his son. 
“We' must wait for our neighbors and 
friends no longer; do you go and hire 


some reapers to-night, and we will set to | 


work ourselves to-morrow.”’ When the 
young ones told their mother this— 
“Then,” said she, “it is time to be off, 
indeed; for when a man takes up his 
business himself, instead of leaving it to 
others, you may be sure that he means to 
set to work in earnest.” 





THE TWO POTS. 


| pe Pots, one of earthenware, the 
other of brass, were carried down a 
river ina flood. The Brazen Pot begged 
his companion to keep by his side, and he 
would protect him. ‘Thank you for your 
offer,”’ said the Earthen Pot, ** but that is 
just what I am afraid of; if you will only 





keep at a distance, I may float down in 


safety ; but should we come in contact, I 
am sure to be the sufferer.” 
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THE LEOPARD AND THE FOX. 


LEOPARD and a Fox had a con- 

test which was the finer creature of 
the two. The Leopard put forward the 
beauty of its numberless spots; but the 
Fox replied—“ It is better to have a ver- 
satile mind than a variegated body.” 





THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER. 

GENTLEMAN, having prepared 

a great feast, invited a Friend to sup- 
per; and the Gentleman's Dog, meeting 
the Friend's Dog, “Come,” said he, “my 
good fellow, and sup with us to-night.” 
The Dog was delighted with the invitation, 
and as he stood by and saw the prepara- 
tions for the feast, said to himself, ** Cap- 
ital fare indeed! this is, in truth, good 
luck. I shall revel in dainties, and I will 
take good care to lay in an ample stock to- 
night, for I may have nothing to eat to- 
morrow.” As he said this to himself, he 
wagged his tail, and gave a sly look at his 
friend who had invited him. But his tail 
wagging to and fro caught the cook's eye, 
who, seeing a stranger, straightway seized 
him by the legs and threw him out of the 
window. When he reached the ground, 


. 


aT oe 











THE TWO POTS. 


Avoid too powerfal neighbors; for, 
should there be a collision, the weakest 
goes to the wall. 


he set off yelping down the street; upon 
whieh the neighbors’ Dogs ran up to him, 
and asked him how he liked his supper. 











THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER. 


“T’faith,” said he, with a sorry smile, “I 
hardly know, for we drank so deep that I 
can’t even tell you which way I got out of 
the house.” 

They who enter by the back-stairs may 
expect to be shown out at the window. 





THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 


WOLF had long hung about a 
flock of sheep, and had done them no 


harm. The Shepherd, however, had his | 






THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 


suspicions, and for a while was always on 
the look-out against him as an avowed 


/ enemy. But when the Wolf continued for 








ee 


a long time following in the train of his 
flock without the least attempt to annoy 
them, he began te look upon him more ag 
a friend than a foe; and having one day 
occasion to go into the city, he intrusted 
the sheep tohis care. The Wolf no sooner 
saw his opportunity than he forthwith fel} 
upon the sheep and worried them; and 
the Shepherd, on his return, seeing his 
flock destroyed, exclaimed, “ Fool that I 
am! yet I deserved no less for trusting 
Sheep with a Wolf!” oy 

There is more danger from a pretended 
friend than from an open enemy. 





THE TRAVELERS AND THE HATCHET, 
’ ye men were traveling along the 

same road, when one of them picking 
up a hatchet, cries, “See what I have 
found!” “Do not say J,” says the other, 
“but we have found.” After a while, up 
came the man who had lost the hatchet, 
and charged the man who had it with the 
theft. ‘ Alas," says he to his companion, 
““we are undone!” “Do not say wz,” 
replies the other, “but J am undone; for 
he that will not allow his friend to share 
the prize, must not expect him to share 
the danger.” 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 


A DOCTOR had been for some time 
attending upon a sick Man, who, how- 
ever, died under his hands. At the funeral 
the Docter went about among the rela- 
tions, saying, ‘‘ Our poor friend, if he had 
only refrained from wine, and attended to 
his inside, and used proper means, would 
not have been lying there.” One of the 


mourners answered him, “ My good sir, it 
is of no use your saying this now; you 
ought to have prescribed these things when 
your Patient was alive to take them.” 
The best advice may come too late. 





THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 


THIEF coming to rob a house, 
would have stopped the barking of a 
Dog by throwing sops to him. “Away 
with you!” said the Dog; “I had my sus- 
picions of you before, but this excess of 
civility assures meghat you are a rogue.” 
A bribe in hand betrays mischief at 


heart. 
A PIGEON severely pressed by 
‘A thirst, seeing a glass of water painted 
upon a sign, supposed it to be real; 80 
dashing down at it with all her might, she 
struck against the board, and, breaking 
her wing, fell helpless to the ground, where 
she was quickly captured by one of the 
passers-by. 
Great haste is not always good speed. 


THE THIRSTY PIGEON. 
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THE MISER. 
MISER, to make sure of his prop- 
erty, sold all that he had, and convert- 

ed it into a great lump of gold, which he 


THE 


hid in a hole in the ground, and went con- 
tinually to visit and inspect it. This 
roused the curiosity of one of his work- 
men, who, suspecting that there was a 
treasure, when his master’s back was 
turned, went to the spot, and stole it 
away. When the Miser returned and found 
the place empty, he wept and tore his hair. 
But a neighbor who saw him in this ex- 
travagant grief, and learned the cause of 
it, said, “‘ Fret thyself no longer, but take 
a stone and put it in the same place, and 
think that it is your lump of gold; for, as 
you never meant to use it, the one will do 
you as much good as the other.” 

The worth of money is not in its posses- 
sion, but in its use. 





THE FOX AND THE HEDGEHOG. 


FOX, while crossing over a river, 

was driven by the stream into a nar- 
tow gorge, and lay there for a long time 
unable to get out, covered with myriads 
of horse flies that had fastened themselves 
upon him. A Hedgehog, who was wan- 
dering in that direction, saw him, and 
taking compassion on him, asked him if 
he should drive away the flies that were so 
tormenting him. But the Fox begged him 
to do nothing of the sort. ‘* Why not?” 
asked the Hedgehog. “ Because,”’ replied 
the Fox, “these flies that are upon me 
now, are already full, and draw but little 
blood, but should you remove them, a 
swarm of fresh and hungry ones will 
come, who will not leave a drop of blood 
in my body.” 

When we throw off rulers or dependents, 
who have already made the most of us, we 
do but, for the most part, lay ourselves 
open to others who will make us bleed yet 
more freely. 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 


A WOLF looking into a hut and 

seeing some Shepherds comfortably 
regaling themselves on a joint of mutton— 
“A pretty row,” said he, “ would these 


men have made if they had caught me at 
such a supper !”” 

Men are too apt to condemn in others the 
very things that they practice themselves. 
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MISER. 


THE BIRD-CATCHER AND THE LARK, 


BIRD-CATCHER was setting 
springes upon a common, when a Lark, 
who saw him at work, asked him from a 
distance what he was doing. ‘I am estab- 
lishing a colony,” said he, *‘ and laying the 


” 


foundations of my first city." Upon that, 











himself. The Lark, believing his asser- 





tion, soon flew down to the place, and 





the Man retired to a little distance and hid from his most miserable existence. 


swallowing the bait, found himself en- 
tangled in the noose; whereupon the 
Bird-catcher straightway coming up to 
him, made him his prisoner. “A pretty 






says he, “do me but the favor to help me 
up with my burden again.” 

It is one thing to call for Death, and afi- 
other to see him coming. 








THE HORSE AND THE LOADED Ass, 


fellow are you!” said the Lark; “if these 
are the colonies you found, you will not 
find many emigrants.” 


THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 

N Arab having loaded his Camel, 
+4 asked him whether he preferred to go 
up hill or down hill. “Pray, Master,” 
said the Camel dryly, “is the straight way 
across the plain shut up?” 





THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 

N Old Man that had traveled a 
<1 long way with a huge bundle of sticks, 
found himself so weary that he cast it 
down. and called upon Death to deliver him 
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THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 








Death 
came straightway at his call, and asked 
him what he wanted. ‘“ Pray, good sir,” 





THE HORSE AND THE LOADED ASS, 
A MAN who kept a Horse and an 


Ass was wont in his journeys to spare 
the Horse, and put all the burden upon the 
Ass’s back. The Ass, who had been some 
while ailing, besought the Horse one day 
to relieve him of part of his load; “ For 
if,” said he, “‘ you would take a fair por- 
tion, I shall soon get well again; but if 
you refuse to help me, this weight will kill 
me.”’ The Horse, however, bade the Ass 
get on, and not trouble him with his com- 
plaints. The Ass jogged on in silence, 
but presently, overcome with the weight 
of his burden, dropped down dead, as he 
had foretold. Upon this the master, com- 
ing up, unloosed the load from the dead 
Ass, and putting it upon the Horse's back, 
made him carry the Ass’s carcass in addi- 
tion. ‘“ Alas, for my ill-nature !"* said the 
Horse; “ by refusing to bear my just por- 
tion of the load, I have now to carry the 
whole of it, with a dead weight into the 
bargain.” 

A disobliging temper carries its own 
punishment along with it. 


THE PORKER AND THE SHEEP, 


YOUNG Porker took up his 

quarters in a fold of Sheep. One day 
the shepherd laid hold on him, when he 
squeaked and struggled with all his might 
and main. The Sheep reproached him for 
crying out, and said, “The master often 
lays hold of us, and we do not cry.” 
“ Yes,”’ replied he, “but our case is not 
the same ; for he catches you for the sake 
of your wool, but me for my fry.” 





THE FOX AND THE MASK. 


FOX had stolen into the house of 
41 an actor, and in rummaging among 
his various properties, laid hold of a high- 
ly-finished Mask. “A fine-looking head, 
indeed !” cried he; “ what a pity it is that 
it wants brains!" 
A fair outside is but a poor substitute 
for inward worth. 
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PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 














WINFIELD SCOTT. 





CUR COUNTRY’S LOSS. 


On Tuesday, the 29th of May last, shortly 
before noon, Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott 
breathed his last. The warworn, aged patriot is 
no more. He whose name was ever spoken with 
reverence, who stood the noble representative of 
past generations and battle-scarred warriors, has 
at length succumbed to the infirmities of age and 
the encroachments of disease. His history is so 
intimately associated with the history of our 
country for the Jast half century that it can with 
truth be said to be on every schoolboy’s tongue. 
Not having now the time sufficient to prepare an 
extended biography, we will notice briefly his 
career, hoping to give in a future number a more 
satistactory sketch. 

Winfield Scott was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, June 13, 1786. After completing his pre- 
paratory education, he spent a year or two at 
William and Mary College, and subsequently 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1806. The stirring events which soon after 


followed aroused Scott’s patriotic spirit, and | 


having applied for a commission, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1808, captain in a regiment of light 
artillery. His first active service was at the 
attack on Queenstown Heights, where he took 
command of the American force after all the su- 
perior officers were killed or wounded. This 
affair, however, as is well known, terminated 
disastrously. In the following year he distin- 
guished himself at the attack on Fort George, in 
the descent upon York, and the capture of Fort 
Matilda, on the St. Lawrence. In March, 1814, 





he was made a brigadier-general, and soon after- 
ward distinguished himself in the memorable 
actions of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. In this 
latter engagement he was seriously wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general 
when but twenty-eight years of age. Jn the im- 
portant operations against the Indians on our 
frontier, General Scott was appointed to leading 
positions with uniform success. In 1841 he was 
assigned to the command of the U.S. army. The 
Mexican war, which next claimed his attention, 
was brought by a series of bold and skillful 
strategic measures to a successful termination. 
In 1855 the rank of brevet lieutenant-general was 
conferred upon him. Rather tall in stature and 
large framed, he was of fine and commanding 
presence. 
purity, linked with the memory of the many ines- 
timable services rendered by him to his country 
during a long life, will garland his venerated 
and immortal name on the bistoric page, and 
honor it with the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 
ae oe 


Puysioegnomy anp Crime.—With physiognomy 
universally understood and practiced, villainy 
would be almost impossible. The thief, the 
gambler, the roué, the robber, and the murderer 
wear labels on their foreheads. If we fail to 
read the inscription, it is merely on account of 
our imperfect knowledge of the language in 
which it is written. Their characters once read 
and known by all men, their occupation would 
be gone.— New Physiognomy. 


His character is unstained, and its © 
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MILTON’S LAST POEM. 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted by my mind! 

Yet I am not cast down. 


Iam weak; yet dying, 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee, 


Oh, Merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When men pass coldly by—my weakness shun— 
Thy chariot I hear! 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, agd its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night ! 


On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 
Ihave naught to fear— 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 
Can come no evil thing. 
Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where feet of mortal never yet had been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel's lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song 
It is nothing, now 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow— 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a pure clime 
My being fills with rapture, waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit; strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the strings of a gift divine. 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


mo 


Your Own Goopv Name.—Some one says to 
young men, don’t rely upon friends. Don’t rely 
upon the good name of your ancestors. Thou- 
sands have spent the prime of life in the vain 
hope of those whom they call friends ; and thou- 
sands have starved because they had a rich 
father. Rely upon the good name which is 
made by your own exertions; and know that 
better than the best friend you can have, is an 
unquestionable reputation united with decision 
of character. 
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